'T'rlJt  lubject  ot  tins  tract  is  ot  great  importance  to  tne  in- 
terefts  of  religion,  and  is  treated  by  its  refpe6table  author 
withThuch  acutenefs  and  judgment.  Both  Jews  and  infidels 
have  founded  their  ftrongeft.objedtions  againft  Chriftianity  upon 
the  differences  that  occur 'between  the  quotations’ in  the  New 
Teftament  and  the  pafiages  to  which  they  refer  in  the  Old :  . 

'  Fidelity,*  fay  they,  ‘  requires  that  all  quotations  Ihould  be 
made  txaB^  ftridlly  conformable  to  the  nvirds  of  the  authors  quoted  ; 
and  likcwife  ufed  in  the  very  fame  fenfe  in  which  thofe  authors  ufed 
them*  But  fo  far  are  the  evangelifts  from  oblerving  thefe  equitable 
ind  neccffary  rules,  that  they  often  tranfpofe  and  alter  the  words  ; 

to,  or  diminijh  from,  the  fentences  recorded ;  and  then  make 
them  fpeak  a  quite  different  fenfe  from  that  which  the  prophets  in¬ 
tended  and  therefore,  being  fotind  fuch  falfe  withefles  before  God, 
they  can  juftly  be  entitled  to  no  credit  from  men ;  'efpecially  'when 
they  difagree  fo  remarkably  in  their  evidence,  and  widely, 

tn  Ac  very  quotations,  from  each  other* 

This,  Dr.  Owen  obferves,  is  the  fum  of  the  charge  which 
Acy  have  brought  againft  the  cvangelifts,  and  which  they  have 
endeavoured  with  all  their  power  to  maintain.  To  invalidate 
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the  force  of  this  charge,  and  fet  the  points  on  which  it  is.  founded 
in  their  proper  light,  is  the  objeft  of  the  author  now  before  us. 
He  begins  with  comparing  the  feveral  quotations  made  by  the 
evang^ifts  with  each  other,  and  with  their  correfpondent  pat 
fages  in  the  Old  Teftament,  in  order  to  afeertain  the  real  dif 
fennees  between  them.  He  next  endeavours  to  account  for  thofc 
differences  wherever  they  occur,  and  therefore  to  reconcile  the 
cvangelifts  with  the  prophets,  and  with  each  other.  And,  laftly, 
he  (hews  that  all  the  quotations,  fo  reconciled,  are  juftly  applied, 
and  fully  prove  the  feveral  points  which  they  are  brought  to 
eftablifh. 

Such  is  the  judicious  plan  propofed  by  the  author  of  this  trea« 
tife ;  but,  before  he  enters  on  the  comparifon  of  the  feveral  quo¬ 
tations,  he  thinks  it  neceflary  to  determine  by  what  ftandard  they 
are  to  be  compared,  the  Hebrew  text,  or  the  Greek  verfion. 
This  is  doubtlefs  a  confideration  of  great  importance,  and, 
though  often  agitated  by  theoloeifts,  has  never  yet  been  brought 
to  a  decifion.  Our  author  obferves,  it  is  allowed  on  all  hands 
that,  as  the  Old  'reftament  prophecies  were  delivered  in  He¬ 
brew,  and  the  gofpels  were  penned  in  Greek,  the  evangelifts 
muft  cither  have  tranflated  for  themfelves,  or  have  adopted  the 
Septuagint  vcrfion,  the  only  one  extant  at  that  time.  Upon  the 
fuppofition  that  they  chofe  the  former  part  of  the  alternative,  and 
always  tranflated  the  Hebrew  for  themfelves.  Dr.  Owen  remarks 
chat  they  w  ould  be  expofed  to  many  difficulties,  which  other- 
wife  they  might  have  eafily  avoided ;  and  which  prudence  in¬ 
deed  would  have  directed  them  to  avoid.  Our  author’s  reafoning 
on  this  point  is  ftrong  and  deciflve.  ^  i.  In  the  firft  place,’ 
fays  he, 

•  It  w'ould  have  been  an  ufclcfs,  unncceflary  undertaking ;  for  the 
traufladon  was  already  made  to  their  hands  with  great  care  and  ac¬ 
knowledged  fidelity.  And  therefore  they  feem,  generally  fpeaking, 
to  have  had  nothing  more  to  do  but  to  adopt  and  apply  it  as  occaiioQ 
required. 

*  2.  In  tlus  way  noobje£tIons  could  be  formed  againft  them; 
whereas,  had  they  gone  in  the  other,  and  tranflated  for  themfelves^ 
the  Jews  would  have  difputed  the  authority  of  their  verfion,  would 
have  perpetually  charged  it  with  errors  and  corruptions,  and  brought 
the  offier,  that  was  highly  eileemed,  and  in  common  ufe,  to  fupport 
the  charge  againfi  it. 

♦  3.  Befides,  had  the  evangelifts  rejefted  the  Septuagint  vcrficni 
they  would  have  greatly  injured  their  own  canfe.  For,  by  fucli  t 
mark  of  their  difapprobadon,  they  would  have  firft  difeouraged  tbeir 
converts  from  readung  it^  and  then  have  precluded  themfelves  fr^ 
the  advantage  of  appealing  to  it  in  their  frequent  conferences  with 

HiUeniftick  Sec.  And  yet  how  were  these  people  to  bl 
brought  over  to  the  Chriftian  faith  but  by  fetching,  in  that  verfioa 
of  the  feriptHfes,  if  the  thiugs  told  (hem  were  really  fof* 
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Or.  Owen  therrfore  juftly  concludes,  that,  to  obviate  thefc 
cavils  and  inconveniencies,  the  cvangelifts,  we  mdy  prefume, 
chofc  rather  to  follow,  in  general,  that  common  verfion,  againft 
which  the  Jews  had  then  nothing  to  objcft,  and  for  which  the 
firfr converts  had  a  high  veneration.  But  though  it  be  admitted 
that  the  cvangelifts  quoted  generally  from  the  Septuagint  verlion, 
our  author  obfcrves  we  are  by  no  means  to  expert  that  the  fe- 
veral  quotations  flipuld  perfeftly  agree  with  the  copies  we  have 
now  in  our  hands.  ^  The  cvangelifts,’  fays  he,  *  had  probably 

*  the  genuine  work  before  them ;  for  few,  if  any  errors,  could 

*  creep  into  the  copies  in  thole  early  times,  when  they  were 

*  carefully  tranferib^,  critically  examined,  and  publicly  read  in 

*  the  fynagogues.  Afterwards,  indeed,  they  foon  underwent, 

*  by  the  agency  of  various  concurring  cauies,  very  great  and 

*  fignal  alterations ;  infomuch,  that  before  the  days  of  Origen, 
‘  u  r.  before  the  beginning  of  the  third  century,  different  co- 
‘  pies  had  different  readings,  which  varied  widely  from  one  aiic- 
‘  ther :  of  all  thofe  different  copies  we  have  yet  only  two  of 
‘  good  repute,  to  which  we  may  confidently  refer  ;  and  there- 
‘  fore  can  form  but  a  very  imperfedl  judgment  how  neariy  the 
‘  quotations  agreed  at  firjl  with  the  true  text  of  that  Greek 

*  verfion.^ 

^  The  differences,  however,  between  them,,  continues  our 
author,  are  confiderably  diminifhed,  fince  the  difeovery  of  the 
Alexandrian  manufeript,  from  what  they  appeared  to  be  before, 
when  the  only  ancient  copy  with  which  they  could  be  compared 
was  that  of  the  Vatican.  And  it  is  highly  probable,  as  he  ob- 
ferves,  that,  if  we  were  poffeffed  of  a  greater  number  of  ancient 
copies,  the  agreement  between  them  would  be  found  ftill  more 
general  and  perfeft.’ 

Dr.  Owen,  at  the  fame  time,  gives  it  as  his  opinion,  in  which 
we  readily  join  him,  that  it  was  not  abfolutely  neceffary  that  the 
cvangelifts  (hould  fervilely  adhere  to  the  Septuagint  verfion  in 
all  places.  He  obferves  that  fome  books  of  the  Old  Tefta- 
®tnt  are  allowed  to  have  been  tranflated  with  much  lefs J^udg- 
®cnt  and  accuracy  than  others  j  and  therefore  the  New  Tefta- 
®ent  writers,  whenever  they  quoted  thofe  books,  might  affume 
ftc  liberty  of  altering  fome  words,  the  better  to  exprefs  the 
ferfc  of  the  original,  and  yet  juftly  defend  themfelves  by^  in- 
ftwes  taken  from  that  very  tranflation  in  other  places.  Nor, 
our  author,  are  there  inflances  wanting  that  would  induce 
tD  conclude  they  fometimes  adbually  did  fo.  For  their  con- 
in  this  refped,  he  affigns  the  following  reafons:  Firft, 
^  by  adhering  perpetuaUy  to ’the  Greek  tranflation,  they 
fcould  be  thought  to  make  it  ‘perfeftly  authentic^  and  confe- 
quendy  canonical.  And,  fccondly,  that  they  might  preferve  to 
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the  Hebrew  text  that  authority  which  it  juftly  claimed,  ind 
which  indeed  it  ought  to  obtain. 

For  thefe  reafons  Dr.  Owen,  in  comparing  the  quotations 
with  the  Septuagint  verfion,  relblved  to  preferve  throughout  a 
Ariel  regard  to  ihc  original  Hebrew,  not  only  as  it  Aands  in 
the  printed  text,  but  as  it  is  exhibited  alfo  in  particular  manu* 
feripts.  For,  as  he  julily  obferves,  the  Hebrew  being  corrupted 
in  many  places,  as  well  as  the  Greek,  the  true  text  of  either  is 
*  not  confined  to  any  Angle  edition,  but  lies  difperfed  through  all 
editions  and  manuferipts  5  the  aid  of  which  muft  therefore  be 
called  in  to  correct,  relipre,  and  eAablifli  it. 

Dr.  Owen  farther  declares  his  opinion,  in  which  v;e  again 
concur  with  him,  that,  even  with  regard  to  paAages  tranCated 
right,  it  is  not  in  any  wife  neceAary  to  adhere  Itridtly  to  the 
words  of  the  paffage  quoted.  ‘  If,’  fays  he,  ‘  the  fenfe  and 
^  meaning  be  perfectly  conveyed,  though  not  in  the  fame  but  in 
‘  equivalent  terms,  the  deAgn  and  purport  of  the  quotation  is, 
^  in  my  opinion,  fully  anfwercd  j  for  it  is  the  fenfe  and  mean- 

*  ing  of  feripture,  aiid  not  the  words  of  it,  that  is  truly  and  pro- 
‘  perly  feripture.’  In  conArmation  of  this  remark,  he  appeals  to 
the  Arft  injiindion  that  was  given  to  man,  Gen.  ii.  16,  17,  and 
the  recital  of  it,  Gen.  iii.  2,  3,  where,  though  the  words  are 
ciiflbrcnt,*  the  fenfe  is  pcrfeiSlly  the  fame.  ‘  Compare  likewifef’ 
fays  he,  ‘  the  ten  con'iir>andments  delivered  in  Exod.  xx.  2,  kz, 

*  with  the  fame  recited  Deut.  v.  6,  &c.  and  you  cannot  but 
‘  allow  that  words  may  be  altered,  tranfpofed,  omitted,  or  fu- 

*  peradJed,  and  yet  the  fenfe  be  the  fame,  and  the  paffages  cqui- 
‘  valent  to  each  other.’ 

-  This  at  Icafr,’  continues  our  author,  ‘  the  Jew’s  allowed; 

*  for  fuch  modes  of  c/uotation  their  rabbins  adopted  early,  and 

*  continued  the  ufc  ct  them  far  beyond  the  days  of  our  Saviour. 

*  The  primitive  fathers  followed  their  example,  and  quoted  often 
^  very  nearly  in  the  fan  e  manner;  careful,  indeed,  to  expreft 

*  the  fenfe  and  meaning  of  the  text,  but  not  folicitous  about  the 

*  words  of  it.’ 

After  the  preliminary  obfervations  above  detailed,  and  force 
remarks  on  the  mode  in  which  quotations  are  introduced  intta 
New  I'eftamcnt,  Dr.  Owen  proceeds  to  compare  the  feveral 
quotations  in  the  gofpcls,  &c.  with  each  other,*  and  alfo  with 
their  correfpondent  pallages  in  the  Old  Tcllament,  in  order  to 
afeertain  the  real  differences  between  them.  The  comparifon  is 
ccailinued  through  a  feries  of  feventy-Ax  parallel  paA'ages,  in 
which  the  learned  author  accurately  collates  the  New  and  the 
Old  Teftaments,  the  Greek  and  the  Hebrew  together;  and, 
from  an  elucidation  of  the  whole,  exhibited  with  many  critical 
obfervations  and  Itrong  arguments,  fully  and  iatisfadlorily  evinc^ 
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in ’our  opinion,  that  general  congruitv  of  the  facred  writings 
which  it  was  his  object  to  eflabliih.  In  the  table,  which  Dr, 
Owen  has  fubmitted  to  the  examiiiation  of  his  readers,  the  evan- 
gelicaKquotatioiiS,  that  may  be  compared  together,  occur  in  no. 
lefs  than  twenty-four  places.  And  if  we  accordingly  make  tbe 
comparifon,  it  will  readily  appear,  as  he  obferves,  that  they  are 
not  only  limilar  in  fenfe,  hut  nearly  fimilar  in  words  likcwnfe. 

‘  The  moft  remarkable  difFerence  I  have  hitherto  oblbrved  bc- 
‘  tween  them,’  fays  he,  ‘  if  in  truth  it  may  be  called  a  dif- 
‘  ference,  confifts  in  this,  that  the  very  fame  quotations  are 
‘  often  contru^ed  by  fome  of  the  evangelifts,  and  as  often  eh^ 

‘  by. others.  But  doiibtlefs^this  procedure,  the  different 
‘  occafions  on  which  they  are  introduced,  and  the  different  ends 
‘  they  are  intended  to  ferve,  might  not  only  allow^  but  even  re^ 

*  "I'his  remark,  fo  judicious  in  itielf,  he  exemplifies  in 

a  few  inftances,  refpecling  which  we  entirely  agree  with  him. 

Dr.  Owen,  having  clearly  fhewn  that  tiie  evangelifts  agree 
with  themfelves,  next  examines  how  far  they  are  conformable  to  ‘ 
the  Old  Teftament  writers.  We  fhall.  lay  before  our  readers  a 
part  of  what  he  advances  on  this  fubjecl : 

*  Under  this  head  it  muft  be  premifed,  that  we  are  not  to  cxpefl 
it  prcfent  the  fame  agreement  and  conformity  between  the  evange¬ 
lifts  and  the  Old  Teftament  writers,  as  might  liave  fubfifted,  and  I 
verily  believe  did  fubfift,  between  them  in  more  ancient  times.  1  had- 
occafion  to  obferve  in  a  former  trad  that  when  the  gofpels  were 
publifhed,  in  which  the  truth  of  Chriitianity  is  particularly  proved, 
as  well  from  the  prophecies  that  were  accompli  (hed  in  the  perfon  of 
Ckrift,  as  from  the  miracles  that  were  performed  by  him,  the  Jews 
immediately  took'  the  alarm,  and  induftrioufly  laboured  to  counteradl 
ind  fabvert  them.  The  facts  recorded  in  thefe  gofpels  the  Jews  could 
not  difpute ;  they  were  too  well  known,  and  too  generally  acknow¬ 
ledged,  to  be  gainfaid  or  controverted.  Whatihen  could  they  do? 
Nothing  furely  but  what  they  did ;  which  was,  artfully  to  difguife 
4c  prophecies  which  the  evangelills  had  applied^  and  turn  them,  fo  dif- 

fuiicd,  to  other  objeds.  Inftances  of  this  fort  may  eafily  be  traced. 

fliall  fpecify  but  one,  that  occurs  above  in  No.  XX.  where  the 
*Cxt  esiMalachi  is  evidently  corrupted  both  in  the  Hebremu  and  the 
Greet y  and  feemingly  on  purpofe  to  invalidate  the  arguments  of  the 
evangelifts,  by  excluding  the  Baptift  cut  of  the  text,  and  deftroying 
4c  connexion  between  him  and  Chrift. 

*  But,  notwithftanding  all  their  artifices,  we  are  providentially 
4mHhcd  with  ample  means,  as  well  to  difeover  the  Jewifh  corrup- 
4)ns,  as  to  vindicate  the  integrity  of  the  e  vangelical  quotations. 


^  •  An  Inquiry  into  the  State  of  the  Sepiuagint  Verfion.  Sec  §  VI, 
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«  The  texts  cited  in  the  gofpels  and  the  A3s  amount  in  number,  hy 
xny  computation,  to  fevcnty-fix;  of  thefe,  fixty  at  leaft  appear,  oa 
comparilon,  to  be  ftriAly  conformable  to  fome  or  other  of  our  Septua. 
gint  copies.  Several  more  come  near  to  them,  and  convey  exafily 

the  fame  fenfi^  though  not  precifely  the  fame 

\ 

The  agreement  of  the  evangelifts  in  their  feveral  quotations 
we  obferved  above  that  Dr.  Owen  has  fully  efiablifhed  ;  and  he 
has  no  Icfe  clearly  evinced  that  thofe  quotations  agree  in  general 
with  the  Septuagint  verfion.  Some  differences,  it  mult  be  al¬ 
lowed,  there  are  between  them,  and  thofe  of  no  fmall  import¬ 
ance.  But  our  author  has  (hewn  that  the  inaccuracies  do  not 
lie  with  the  evangelifts,  but  chiefly  with  the  Greek  interpreters, 
and  in  fome  places  with  the  Hebrew  text  itfelf.  The  only 
queftion,  therefore,  that  remains  to  be  difculTed  is.  Whether  the 
quotations  are  juftly  applied?  This  point  our  author  deter¬ 
mines  in  the  affirmative,  by  arguments  and  obfervations  which 
we  think  are  completely  ^ecilive.  On  the  whole,  it  is  our 
opinion  that  he  has  performed,  in  the  prefent  treatife,  a  work 
highly  fiibfervient  to  the  moft  valuable  interefts  of  religion^*  and 
fiich  an  one  as  might  alone  be  fufficient  to  procure  him  the  un¬ 
deniable  charadler  of  a  learned  critic  and  judicious  commentator 
on  the  facred  WTitings,  had  his  dittinguifliied  abilities,  as  well  as 
the  moft  laudable  application  of  them,  not  been  generally  known 
before  to  all  thofe  who  are  converfant  with  the  beft  theologicaj 
difquifttions. 


Art.  II.  The  Livn  Rouge^  or^  Red  Book ;  being  a  Lift  of  fecut 
Penftons  paid  out  of  the  public  Treafure  of  t  rance ;  and  containing 
Cbaratiers  of  the  Perfons  pcnftonedj  Anecdotes  of  their  Livei^  an 
Account  of  their  Services^  and  Obfervations  tending  to  Jbew  iht 
Reafons  for  which  the  Penftons  were  granted.  .Tranjlated  from 
the  Eighth  Paris  Edition,  '  Bvq.  3s.  6d.  fewed,  Kearfley. 
London,  1790. 

tT  is  an  event  as  much  unexpeAed  by  the  court  of  France  as 
\  the  deftruftion  of  the  Baftile,  that  the  Liyre  Rouge^  the  con¬ 
tents  of  which  have  Hitherto  been  known  only  to  the  comp¬ 
trollers- general  of  the  finances  and  the  French  king,  ftiould,  by 
mearis  of  the  late  revdlutioii,  be  expofed  to  Ae  infpeition  of  all 
the  world.  Th  is  celebrated  regifter,  if  really  authentic,  affords 
the  moft  convincing  proof  of  rne  coiruption,  extravagance,  and 
profligacy,  of  the  court  of  Verfailles,  that  can  well  be  imagined. 
But  me  tranflator  andpublifher  of  the  prefent  work  think  it  ne- 
ceflary  to  inform  the  public  that  they  can’  iti  no  refpe£t  vouch 
for  the  truth  of  Us  contents.  Thofe  articles  efpecially  which 

•  relate 
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ftlate  to  the  private  conduft  of  the  King  and  Queen  of  France, 
Monfieur,  the  Count  and  Countefs  d’Artois,  the  Duke  of  Or¬ 
leans,  the  Duchefs  of  Polignac,  the  Duchefs  of  Albany,  they 
believe  to  be  much  exaggerated,  and  fufpedt  to  be  wholly  un¬ 
true.  We  (hall  therefore  pafs  over  thofe  articles,  and  lay  before 
our  readers  a  few  of  the  others,  as  a  fpecimen  of  this  extraordi¬ 
nary  produftion. 

The  firft  article  in  the  lift  contains  the  penfions  to  M.  Aligre 
and  his  wife : 

^Aligre  (Etienne-Francois  d*),  firft  honorary  prcfident  of  the 
parliament  of  Paris,  and  commander  of  the  order  of  the  Holy  Ghoft, 
190,000  livres  (3937I.  los.) 

*  1. — 12,000  livres  (s2sl.)>  as  the  fecret  and  very  kind  agent  of 
government  in  his  parliament. 

*  2. — 1 2, coo  livres,  upon  the  fame  account. 

*  3. — 12,000  livres  for  regiftering  the  edidt  againft  the  Jefiiitf. 

*  4. — 12,000  livres  for  regiftering  the  edidt  for  two  twentieths. 

*  j. — 12,000  livres  in  honour  of  his  fervices  in  the  affair  of 
Maupou. 

*  6. — I  j, 000  livres  (6571*  sO  for  his  fignal  fervices  in  tngrojjtfig 

*  7.— Finally,  19,000  livres  for  regiftering  feveral  cdifls  which 
had  excited  oppofuion. 

*  Aligre  (Madam  Baudry  d’),  wife  of  the  prefident  of  that 
name,  36,000  livres  (iSZSh) 

*  I. — 12,000  livres  as  a  rccompenfe  for  the  uneafinefs  given  her 
by  the  frequent  and  nightly  journeys  of  the  prefident  her  hufband  to 
Verfailles,  upon  the  fervice  of  the  court,  and  by  his  paffing  whole 
nights,  and  even  weeks,  in  receiving  his  inftrudions,  or  affording  in¬ 
telligence  to  the  minifters  and  miltreffes  of-  our  kings ;  alfo  by  his 
fpending  fo  much  time  in  the  company  of  his  miftrefies,  in  order  to 
lofe  the  recolledtion  of  the  public  contempt,  the  difefteem  of  his 
court,  and  the  virtuous  exhortations  of  his  wife. 

*  2. — 12,000  livres  for  the  fervices  of  her  hulband. 

•  *  ‘3. — An  additional  12,000  livres  upon  the  fame  account.* 

We  can  entertain  no  high  opinion  of  the  public  virtue  of  a 
court  where  fuch  penfions  were  granted  as  the  reward  of  politi¬ 
cal  obfequioufnefs  to  its  dictates;  but  the  following  article  is 
one  of  many  which  (hew  that  liberal  penfions  have  likewife  been 
beftowed  for  fecret  fervices  of  a  different  nature  : 

*  Beaumarchais  ( Pierre- Auguftin-Caron  de),  fecretary^  to  the 

1,100,000  livres  (48,125!.) 

‘  I. -*60,000  livres  (2625I.)  in  confideration  of  \i\%  diferition  upon 
4c  Ijing-in  of  Madame  Adelaide,  After  of  his  majefty  Louis 

*  20,000  livres  (5250I.)  for  his  journey  to  London,  where 
be  remained  under  the  oraers  of  rece*veur,  one  of  the  police  fpies,  m 

to  feduce  and  arreft  MoranJe,  the  author  of  fomc  calumnious 
P*®pUcts.  ‘  ^  '' 
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royal  carcfies  with  the  Countefs  Dubarry,  was  certainly  an  objeft 
of  fome  coiifcquence.  The  ducliefs  who  could  not  ruin  Aignillon^ 
BoyiKiS,  or  even  Maupou*  had  nevertheld's  great  credit  in  her  time. 
5hc  brought  forward  Calonne,  and  fupported  the  rafcal  Le  Noir 
agalnll  the  cftett  cf  his  crimes,  againlt  the  public  hatred  and  indig¬ 
nation,  and  againft  the  juft  fufpicion  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth.* 

In  all  governments  an  economical  and  judicious  application  of 
the  public  finances  is  one  of  the  fureft  ligns  of  a  wife  and  vir¬ 
tuous  adminiftratiou ;  but  the  profufion  of  the  F rench  court,  in 
the  reign  of  the  late  king  (we  forbear  to  fpeak  of  the  prefent),  is 
almoft  unexampled  in  hiftory ;  and  it  was  the  more  unjuftifiable, 
as  the  chief  objefts  of  it  appear  not  to  have  been  thofe  who  had 
fignalii'ed  themfelves  in  the  public  fervice,  but  the  moft  worth- 
lefs  minions,  and,  ,in  general,  either  the  miftrefles,  or  the  pan¬ 
ders  to  the  criminal  pleafures  of  a  weak  and  diflblute  fovereigii. 

If  the  numerous  articles  contain^  in  this  penfionary  lilt  be 
founded  in  fa£t,  they  afford  the  ftrongeft  poflible  evidence  how 
much  a  reform  in  the  expenditure  of  the  public  revenues  has 
been  wanted  in  France;  and  the  regulation  of  this  part  of  the 
police  is  one  of  the  moft  important  benefits  obtained  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Affembly,  To  preferve  it  from  abufe,  in  future,  ought 
to  be  a  principal  object  of  patriotic  attention  under  every  vari¬ 
ation  of  government. 


Art.  III.  A  deferiptive  Account  of  the  IJland  of  Jamaica ;  with 
Remarks  upon  the  Cultivation  of  the  Sugar-Cane^  throughout  the 
different  Seafons  of  the  Tear^  and  chiefly  conjidered  in  a  piSfure/que 
Point  of  View ;  a!fo  Obfervations  ana  ReJicSiUns  upon  what  would 
probably  be  the  Conjequences  of  an  Abolition  of  the  Slave-Trade^ 
and  of  the  Emancipation  of  the  Slaves.  By  IVilliam  Beckford^  Efq. 
Author  of  Remarks  on  the  Situation  of  the  Negroes  in  Jamaica. 
8vo.  2  vols.  I2S.  boards.  '  Egerton.  London,  1790; 

f  Concluded,  j 

TN  the  fecond  volume  our  author  purfues  the  fubjeft  of  huf- 
bandry,  and  gives  a  lively  defeription  of  the  employment  of 
the  negroes  in  what  are  called  odd  jobs.  'Though  there  is  no¬ 
thing  in  this  account  but  what  muft  be  pleafing  to  a  planter,  or 
even  an  inhabitant  of  the  Weft  Indies,  yet  as  this  is  the  fitu- 
auonof  a  comparatively  fmall  number  of  our  readers,  we  fhall 
tefer  thofe  few  to  the  performance  itfelf,  and  attend  ta  objects 
more  generally  intcrefting.  For  the  fame  reafon  that  we  pa^s  qyer 
many  ufeful  remarks  on  hufbandry,  we  ftill  more  reludtajitly  omit 
(hcpiifturefque  account  of  the  fiibing  on  the  coaft  and  in  the  rivers 
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of  Jamaica.  As  wc  have  given,  indeed,  fuch  large  extra^s  to 
ihew  our  author's  talent  at  defcription,  we  wifli  to  confine  our 
remar;c«i  on  the  prefent  volume  to  the  fubjeft  which  at  prcfcnt  fo 
much  cnj^ages  the  attention  of  fome  of  the  moft  enlightened  clu» 
faclcrs  in  the  mother  country. 

Having  never  before  met  with  a  performance  in  which  the 
quertibn  ot  flavery  and  the  adlual  fituation  of  the  negroes  is  fo 
fairly  itated  on  both  fides,  our  readers  will  allow  us  to  lay  before 
tiie  II  extrafls  large  in  proportion  to  the  importance  of  the  fub- 
je£l,  and  the  impartiality  of  the  writer.  Though  be  has  referved 
hiinfelf  for  the  grand  queftion,  till  towards  the  conclufion,  yet 
aw.:re  that  the  general  opinion  is  agaiiift  him,  he  has,  with  much 
ingciiuity,  interfperfed  many  preparatory  remarks  in  other  parts 
of  the  work.  Thefe  remarks  are,  however,  not  only  jndicious, 
but  fome,  particularly  thofe  on  the  comparative  ftate  of  the  ne¬ 
groes  and  many  Britifli  fubje6ts,  are  unanfwerable : 

«  All  kinds  of  ground  provifions  and  corn  arc,  as  well  as  the  plan¬ 
tain,  fuccefsfully  cultivated  in  the  mountains ;  but  as  thisds  done  by 
the  negroes  in  their  own  grounds,  and  on  thofe  days  which  are  given 
to  them  for  this  particular  purpofe,  it  does  not  enter  into  the  mafs  of 
plantation-labour:  it  may  be,  however,  noticed,  that  fome  idea  may 
lx;  conveyed  of  the  manner  in  which  they  confume  or  employ  that 
time  which  is  given  to  them  either  for  relaxation  or  profit. 

<  The  humanity  of  individuals  in  England  is  too  apt  to  exaggerate 
the  real  labour  and  fufierings  of  the  negroes  in  Jamaica ;  and  1  Ihould 
be  forry,  were  I  even  of  futficient  confequence,  to  advance  one  word 
that  could,  in  any  inflance,  tend  to  the  fuppreffion  of  a  figh  in  their 
particular  favour.  I'hcir  condition  alone,  independently  of  any 
abufes  to  which  a  ftate  of  bondage  may  fubjed,  is  fiifficient  to 
awaken  the  commiferation  of  the  moft  unfeeling ;  but  yet  let  not  the 
tongue  of  benevolence  in  too  peremptory  a  manner  infill  that  flavery 
like  theirs  is  cut  off  from  every  enjoyment. 

•  Let  compaflion  turn  the  eye,  with  fympathy  of  heart,  to  thofe 
thottlands  who  weep  under  the  pangs  and  difgrace  of  perfonal,  and 
perhaps  unmerited,  confinement ;  who  lament,  in  folitary  exclufion, 
the  lofs  of  liberty ;  or  who  are  diflurbed,  by  noife  and  blafphemy, 
from  brooding  over  in  quiet  forrow  thofe  difappointments  they  have 
fuftered,  or  thofe  miferics  they  'endure. 

*  If  there  be  twenty  thoufand  perfons  confined  in  the  different 
gaols  of  the  kingdom  for  debt ;  and  if  it  be  fuppofed  that  the  per- 
lonal  durance  bt  one  has  an  effeft  upon  either  the  meahs  or  the  coin- 
foris  of  — how  very  great  muft  be  the  annual  calculation  of  mi- 
lery' !  what  afHidion  mull  be  felt  by  families,  what  defpondency  be 
the  fate  of  individuals ! 

‘  Of  the  numbers  that  die  in  the  houfes  of  mortification  and  of 
fhame,  from  a  bare  refledion  of  their  condition,  the  calculation  is 
more  confiderable  than  the  interefted  and  the  unfeeling  will  be 
inclined  to  fuppofe ;  for  if  an  eftimate  were  to  be  made  of  the  broken* 

Jiearted  alone«  independently  of  thofe  who  adually  perifli  for  want  of 

the 
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1^  common  neccffiirics  and  fupporls  of  life,  the  amount  would  (hocic 
the  philanthropllf,  as  it  ought  to  awaken  the  legiflator,  to  intcrell 
the  citizen,  and  to  fliame  the  man.  Happy  are  ihofe,  in  fome  in- 
ftances,  who  are  without  property,  and  are  confequently  ignorant  of 
law !  Such  are  the  peafantry  in  moil  countries,  and  iiich  are  the 
jlavcs  in  all. 

«  It  is  more  particularly  In  England,  the  land  of  boafled  freedonit 
that  one  man  prefumes  to  have  a  fummary  right  to  attach  the  perfoa 
of  another,  and  to  overwhelm  with  ihame  and  forrow  his  beiiefador 
I  and  his  friend.  It  is  in  the  power  of  a  mean  and  an  infolent  creditor, 

I  without  producing  an  honeft  teilimony  of  his  debt,  to  confign  to  mor- 
i  ti&cation  and  defpair  the  life  of  him  who  is  willing,  and  who  would 
I  be  able,  were  his  means  not  fequeftered  to  gratify  the  rapacity  of 
I  others,  to  difeharge  his  demand  with  pundludity  and  honour. 

I  ‘  The  perfon  of  no  one  is  fafe  who  owes  ten  pounds,  although  he 
I  may  have  an  hundred  in  his  pocket  to  pay  it,  if  the  wretch  to  whom 
I  he  is  indebted  this  paltry  fum  lhall  either  diflike  the  cut  of  his  face, 
I  lhall  have  imagined  fome  perfonal  flight,  or  lhall  wilh,  from  an  info- 
i  lent  malignity  of  heart,  to  expofe  him  to  private  mortification,  and  to 
E  difgrace  him  by  public  ihame. 

E  ‘  How  feldom  do  individuals  exprefs  any  compaflTion  for  thofe  who 
B  owe  them  money!  Humanity  is  buried  in  intereil;  and  he  who 
B  would  fquander  hundreds  of  pounds  to  gratify  his  oftentation  and  his 
H  pride,  would  not  give  one  Ihilling  to  reicue  a  fuflering  wretch  from 
B  want  and  mifery :  and  there  are  even  numbers  among  thoie  who  have 
B  fubferibed  fo  largely  towards  the  liberation  of  negroes,  who  would 
I  not  cancel  a  debt  of  fifty  pounds  to  relieve  a  human  creature,  of  their 
B  own  religion  and  colour,  from  the  diigrace  of  confinement,  and  the 
B  confines  of  deipair. 

B  ^  By  whom  arc  the  patient  Ibldicrs,  and  the  much-enduring  fea- 
B  men,  pitied  ?  The  former  are  fwept  away  by  the  feythe  of  death, 
B  like  cowflips  in  a  field ;  and  yet  no  one  feems  to  care  whether  they 
B  exifted  or  they  died. 

B  *  How  many  thoufands  of  the  latter  defeription  of  men  are  an- 
B  facrificed  to  famine  and  difeafe,  without  even  partaking  of  ia- 

I  dividual  commiferation !  and  what  numbers  are  fwallowed  up  by  that 
tremendous  and  voracious  element  which,  indignant  at  the  prefump* 
tion  of  man,  has  (Irewn  rocks  and  quickfands  in  his  way,  to  forewarn 
him  of  his  raflinefs,  to  point  out  his  danger,  and,  thefc  negleded,  to, 
convince  him  of  his  end  ! 

‘  The  late  awful  fpedtaclc  exhibited  at  Yarmouth  mud  furely  con* 
gcalthe  blood  of  every  man  of  feeling  who  lhall  fufFcr  himfelf  to  form 
fa  idea  of  the  domeftic  afflidion  that  mull  confequently  enfuc ;  andi 
yet  the  imprefliOQ  of  the  fccne  may  wear  away  with  the  hour  that  pro- 
doced  it ;  and  he  who  was  not  a  wiinefs  of  the  dellrudion,  may  not 
anticipate  the  nilferies  it  has  occafioned ;  nay,  although  it  may  be  in 
foaic  indances  a  public  lofs,  yet,  after  the  fird  afFedled  figh  of  fur- 
prife  (hall  have  evaporated,  all  future  exclamation  may  become  for 
ever  fupprefled.  ‘ 

How  feldom  docs  •  humanity  take  an  intered  in  the  labour  and 
^^^^oenient  of  the  galley-flayes^  who,  chained  to  the  oar,  and 

fcaitely 
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fcarcely  clothed,  and  barely  fed,  are  obnoxious  to  daily  toll  tnd 
nightly  llench;  and  that  covering  which  proteds  them  from  the 
beams  of  day,  at  the  fame  time  expels  that  air  which  might  help  to 
refrefti  their  languid  bodies,  and  to  cheer  their  drooping  minds.  So 
little  is  their  unnappy  fortune  commiferated,  that  the  inhunijin  have 
been  fometimes  known  to  take  pleafure  in  their  fufFerings,  and  have 
even  beheld  without  compunftion  their  unremitting  exertions  lead  to 
death. 

‘  How  enviable  is  the  real  fituation  of  a  good  mgr^  to  any  of  thofe 
of  the  above  defeription  !  Thefe  lad  have  not  any  time  they  can  call 
their  own ;  whereas  the  former  has  many  weeks,  nay  months,  that  hi- 
can  apply  according  to  the  bent  of  his  inclinations,  and  for  which  he 
is  not  accountable  to  any  one. 

‘  The  manufaflurer,  the  artifan,  and  the  mechanic,  cannot  be  faid 
to  enjoy  their  leifure;  for  thefe  mull  work  to. ward  off  famine;  and 
if  they  take  but  one  day  in  the  week,  excepting  Sunday,  to  themfelvcs, 
it  is  confidcred  as  a  theft  upon  their  families,  and  they  will  confe- 
quently  feel  diftrefs  ;  befides,  they  are  obliged  to  work  every  hour  in 
day,  and  to  carry  their  labour  liiccwife  into  the  night ;  whereas 
the  occupations  of  the  negro  are  not  fo  unremitting ;  and,  feven 
months  in  the  year  at  leaft,  before  fix  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and 
after  feven  at  night,  his  perfonal  attendance  is  feldom  required,  and 
it  is  of  courfc  difpenfed  with.  He  has  every  Sunday  throughout  the 
year  to  hiinfelf,  every  other  Saturday  out  of  crop,  two  or  three  days 
at  Chriftmas,  many  days  in  the  rainy  feafons,  and  afternoons  at  other 
times  befides ;  and  he  is  frequently  laid  up  for  days  by  imaginary 
illnefs;  and  in  which  he  is  perhaps  too  often  indulged. 

*  Having  feen  it  aflerted  in  the  public  prints  that  the  negroes  in 
the  Weft-India  iflands  are  not  allowed  any  fpecific  time  for  relaxation, 
I  have  been  confequently  induced  to  fiate  the  leifure  tliey  actually  en¬ 
joy;  and  I  could  likewife  enumerate  many  other  indulgencies  which 
they  experience,  were  I  not  apprehenfive  that  I  nf  ght  be  confidered 
partial ;  but  1  muft  here  take  the  liberty  to  enforce;  a  fecond  time,  an 
obfervation  I  have  before  made ;  and  thofe  who  intereft  themfelvcs 
fo  much  in  the  fate  of  the  flaves,  will,  I  am  fure,  excufe  me  when  I 
afiert  that  the  planter 'mull  be  a  real  gainer  by  every  reform  that  can 
immediately  or  ultimately  tend  to  the  comfort  and  happinefs  of  thole 
upon.whofe  labour  he  is  dependent  for  his  own  felicity  and  wealth; 
and  he  fhould  be  the  firft  to  come  forward  and  enforce  every  bene¬ 
volent  inftitution  that  can  either  meliorate  their  fituations,  or  foften 
the  appellation,  or  fupprefs  the  rigours  of  bondage.* 

If  this  digrcllion  on  the  fubjeft  of  imprifonment  for  debt 
fhould  appear  tedious,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  work  itfelf 
is  dated  from  the  Fleet.  This  the  au:hor  has  frequent  occafioa 
to  remind  the  reader  of  as  an  apology  for  the  gloominefs  ob- 
fervable  in  many  parts  of  the  performance.  It  is  not  necefiary 
for  us  to  enter  into  an  cxa£t  account  of  Mr.  Bcckford’s  fituation. 
His  kofpitalit}'  aivi  elegant  ftyle  of  living  iir  Jamaica  are  well 
known  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  that  ifland. ;  His  tafte  no  one 
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Vho  reads  his  book  can  be  ignorant  of ;  and  we  need  hardly  re¬ 
mark  how  thefe,  joined  to  a  confiderable  ftiare  of  claffical  know* 
ledge,,  are  likely  to  unfit  a  man  for  the  rotine  of  hulbanJry  or 
trader  If  to  them  we  add  the  almoft  proverbial  inconfiderate- 
nefs  and  prodigality  of  the  Creoles,  and  the  great  uncertainty  of 
their  eftates,  we  cannot  wonder  at  the  enibarrafi'ments  of  our 
author,  and  fnall  only  fay,  that  whatever  may  be  the  true  caufe 
of  his  misfortunes,  it  would  be  unjuft  to  impute  them  haftily 
to  a  bad  difpoiition.  We  heartily  join  with  him  in  con¬ 
demning  the  cruelty  of  a  matt’s  being  obliged  to  refign  his  per- 
fonai  liberty  on  account  of  debts  perhaps  innocently,  or  even 
neceffarily  contracted ;  and  hope  the  wifdom  of  our  legiflature 
will  by  degrees  abolifli  a  punifliment  fo  much  more  than  adequate 
to  the  oflence* 

In  another  place  our  author,  fpeaking  of  the  timber  of  Ja¬ 
maica,  remarks, 

‘  And  here  I  cannot  help  obferving  one  advantage  which  they  pof- 
fefs  over  the  poor  ot  other  countries;  for  fuel,  the  moft  necelTary  as 
well  as  comfortable  article  of  life,  they  have  at  hand  without  ex¬ 
pence,  and  the  procurement  of  which,  at  leall  for  their  domeftic 
wants,  is  not  attended  with  much  anxiety  and  toll.  I  may  likewifw 
add,  the  blelfings  of  a  houfe  without  rent,  of  clothes  and  food  without 
purchafe,  and  an  ample  independency  of  land  without  the  renewals  of 
leafe,  the  rapacity  of  Howards,  the  rigours  of  ejedlment,  or  iho 
grinding  inhumanity  of  an  avaricious,  or  the  profligate  wants  of  aa 
atravagant  and  unfeeling  landlord. 

*  Tbsy  know  not  the  heart-breaking  humiliation  of  being  obliged 
to  fubmit  to  haughtinefs  and  power ;  and  being,  born  to  flavery,  aa 
the  Creole  negroes  are,  they  do  not  inveigh  againfl  the  curfes  of 
dependence. 

*  They  do  hot  feel  the  pangs  of  generofity  abufed,  of  confidence 
betrayed ;  nor  are  their  feelings  wounded  by  the  ferpent  tooth  of  deep 
ingratitude,  which  tears  the  bofom  that  afforded  protedion  to  weak- 
cefs,  and  comfort  to  diflrefs, 

‘  Unacquainted  with  chichanery,  that  peft  of  foclety,  that  exter¬ 
minator  of  liberal  intercourfe  and  private  peace  ;  that  vulture  which 
preys  upon  the  bowels  of  mifery,  and  which  would  fooner  ftarve  itfelf 
than  not  find  the  means  to  deftroy ;  unacquainted  with  this  plague 
that  corrupts  the  wholefome  fountain  of  juilice,  what  they  therefore 
have,  they  poflefs  in  fafety  and  in  peace*’ 

After  this  we  have  an  account  of  the  difeafes  of  the  negroes, 
Jtnd  theii*  general  healthinefs,  compared  with  the  inhabitants  of 
colder  climates ;  of  the  care  that  is  taken  of  them  in  illnefs ;  and 
a  few  hints  on  the  ftate  of  medical  knowledge  in  the  Weft  Indies, 
which  Mr.  Beckford  reprefents  in  a  more  refpeclable  light  than 
we  have"  ufually  been  taught^  to  confider  it.  The  great  mor- 
^ty  arnong  the  flaves,  fo  much  talked  of  by  our  well-meaning 

reformers. 
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reformers,  he  conceives  much  exaggerated,  and  reminds  us 
the  uncertainty  of  life  in  thofe  climates  from  excefles,  from  the 
accidents  that  attend  the  nature  of  the  flaves’  employment,  from 
hurricanes,  and,  above  all,  from  long-ncgle<JVed  difeafes  brout^ht 
ivith  fome  of  them  from  Africa.  At  the  fame  time  he  admits 
fometniiig  may  be  imputed  to  the  avarice  of  the  matters;  and 
fears  that  the  conllimptions  of  the  negroes  arife  lefs  from  neo^. 
levied  colds  than  inanition.  But  the  moft  dreadful  of  all  the 
fituatlons  to  which  the  imported  negroes  are  fubjeft  is  one  which 
it  does  the  more  credit  to  Mr.  Bcckford  to  deferibe  fo  particu¬ 
larly,  inafmuch  as  it  has  been  lefs  a  fubje<tt  of  complaint  with 
the  advocates  for  the  abolition : 


‘  The  good  negroes  of  a  favourite  country,  let  the  price  be  w  hat  it 
win,  are  in  general  very  foon  difpofed  of ;  the  more  indifferent  ones 
will  not  be  purchafed  with  much  avidity ;  but  the  extent  of  credit, 
and  reduflion  of  terms,  are  temptations  which  thofe  in  the  Weil 
Indies  who  traffic  in  human  flelh  can  rarely  withftand  :  but  thofe  un. 
happy  fpcAres  that  are  become  objedts  of  commiferation  from  ficknefs, 
negledl^  and  want,  and  who  perhaps,  at  their  departure  from  their 
native  country,  and  before  they  fell  under  the  inhuman  gripe  o^com. 
merce,  were  vigorous  and  healthy — thefe  unhappy  creatures,  I  had 
almofr  fald,  thefe  outcafts  of  intereft,  are  frequently  reduced  to  luch 
a  fituation  of  bodily  mifery  and  mental  defpair,  that  their  appearance 
alone,  independently  of  the  reiledrions  it  occafions,  is  fufficient  to 
ihock  the  eye  ofr  human  nature,  and  would  exdte  compaffion  to  wilh 
them,  not  an  extended  exiftence,  but  an  early  grave,  in  which  they 
might  bury  at  once  themfelves  and  their  misfortunes. 

•  Many  of  thefe  poor  wretches,  too  weak  for  exertion,  and  re¬ 
duced  by  hunger  to  the  extremities  of  life,  are  feen  lying  about  the 
fireets  without  clothing;  without  food,  and  without  compaffion ;  and 
it  mull  furely  be  a  flur  upon  our  colonial  laws,  and  a  fatire  upon  the 
humanity  of  individuals,  if  fuch  objefls  are  left  to  perifh,  unnoticed 
and  unlamcnted. 

«  Some  have  not  language  to  exprefs  their  wants,  and  fome  are 
too  much  exhaufied  to  ugh  out  the  tremors  of  complaint,  but  hold 
out,  with  a  wifrful  and  defponding  eye,  a  .withered  hand,  in  feeble 
token  of  their  fufferings ;  and  implore,  but  too  often  implore  in  vain, 
with  all  the  eloquence  of  lilent  forrow  and  patient  reiignation,  a  drop 
of  water,  or  a  crumb  of  bread,  to  fuftain  their  declining  bodies  in  the 
tail  druggies  of  humanity,  and  to  ward  off  for  a  moment  the  impend* 
ing  horrors  of  death. 

‘  This  melancholy  pIAure  is  by  no  means  over-coloured ;  and  the 
legiflaturc  (hould  certainly  interfere  in  the  correAion  of  an  abufe  fo 
very  obvious ;  of  an  abufe  fo  difgraceful  to  the' privileges  of  rcafon, 
and  fo  diflionourable  to  that  religion  whofe  tenets  are  founded  in 
mercy.* 


Can  we  form  a  more  horrid  idea  of  cool  brutality  than  fucb 

a  picture  as  this  dcijpribes  I  We  fhall  not  dwell  on  it,  but  leave 
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our  readers  to  make  their  own  remarks.  To  prevent  fuch 
dreadful  confcqucnccs,  and  to  teach  the  merchant  and  planters 
the  great  importance  of  a  flave’s  life,  Mr.  Beckford  propofes* 
tbit  a  temporary  flop  (hould  be  put  to  the  importation.  By 
thefe  means  an  experiment  would  at  lealt  be  made  of  the  prac¬ 
ticability  of  the  iflands’  keeping  up  their  own  population,  and 
the  planters  would  fee  how  much  it  is  their  intercit  to  preferve 
the  health  and  increafe  of  their  flaves. 

After  this  Mr.  Beckford  again  attacks  our  reformers  on  thofe 
two  unanfwcrable  points,  the  wretchednefs  of  the  peafantry  of 
England,  and  the  rights  of  the  Weft-Indians  to  the  fulfilment 
of  thofe  engagements  on  which  they  hazarded  their  lives  and 
capitals  in  a  new  country,  and  a  dangerous  enterprife.  This 
leads  him  to  a  confideration  of  the  lituation  of  the  planters, 
which  he  (hews  is  attended  with  fuch  uncertainty,  anxiety,  and 
frequent  Ioffes,  as  to  entitle  them  to  every  juft  prote<ftion.  The 
whole  concludes  with  a  general  recapitulation  of  the  different 
parts  of  the  work,  and  a  kind  of  apoftrpphe  on  the  author’s 
lituation. 

Though  it  muft  be  acknowledged  that  the  work  abounds  with 
deferiptjon,  fo  as  almoft  to  fatigue  the  fancy;  that  the  digref- 
fions  are  fo  long  and  numerous  as  to  make  us  often  lofe  light 
of  the  fubjeft  digreffed  from  ;  and  many  of  the  accounts  length¬ 
ened  with  fo  tedious  a  prolixity  that  even  thelivelinefs  of  deferip- 
tion,  and  fmoothnefs  of  period,  will  hardly  reconcile  us  to ;  yet 
we  meet  with  much  more  to  admire  than  condemn.  The  elegant 
taftc,  the  judicious  reafoning,  the  ftrong  points  of  view,  and  the 
novelty  of  a  georgical  treatife  from  the  tropics  rendered  inte- 
refting  by  the  above  particulars,  are  more  than  enough  to  com- 
penfate  for  all  deficiencies ;  and  we  fcruple  not  to  recommend 
thefe  volumes  to  all  fuch  as  can  feel  entertainment  from  works  of 
defeription,  or  fuch  as  wifti  for  impartial  information  on  the  im¬ 
portant  fubjeeft  of  the  flaye-trade. 
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Art,  IV •  PoemSy  didicatedy  by  PermiJ/totiy  to  the  Right  Hon.  the 
Countefs  of  Fitzwillianiy  by  S.  Pearfon.  4to.  2s.  6d.  J.  Gales, 
Sheffield;  Robinfons,  London.  1790. 

THESE  poems,  which  we  underftarid  are  the  produftion  of 
a  young  lady  at  Sheffield,  who  has  been  patronifed  by  Lord 
^  Fitzwilliam,  difplay  a  confiderable  (hare  of  genius  and 
^0.  The  authorefs  feems  to  poffefs  a  lively  imagination,  great 
fatfibility,  and  a  happy  talent  for  compofition,  which,  with  pro- 
^ cultivation,  might  enable  her  to  cut  a  refpeftable  figure,  among 
own  fex,  in  this. path  of  literature.  The  following  ionnets, 
I  .  the 
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the  firft  to  the  Reviewers,  and  the  fecond  to  Autumn,  will  en« 
able^jur  readers  to  judge  how  far  we' ar6  right  in  our  opinion:' 
% 

V  *  To  j'ou,  who,  feated  on  the  facred  hill,  ^  , 

« 4  Smile  at  the  crowd  that,  where  Callalia  flows/*  ;  '  ^ 

.V.  .  Eagerly  prefs  lotafte  the  vocal  rill, ,  : 

And  fancy  laurel  fillets  bind  their  brows  i 

^  To  you  a  votary  of  the  tuneful  choir  T'  •  v 

.  >  ^  Submits  her  wild  drains  with  a  timid  figh;  . 

Yet  alks  no  pity  if  her  humble  lyre  .  ^  < 

Be  doom’d  in  dark  oblivion’s  &ade  to  lie*  *  .  ^ 

But  Oh!  If  judgment  Ihould  approve  her  lays,  >  A 

r.v  ‘  Judgment  whofc  eye  fweet  fyrapathy  can  veil,  ^  ; 

More  tlian  the  partial  friend’s  (he'd  deent  your  pralfc. 

And  call  it  grateful  as  the  bajmy  gale, 

That,  breathing  on  the  river’s  icy.fource,  .  /  ,  . 

Diflblves  its  cryftal  bpnds,  and  animates  its  courfe.*  X  ^ 

'  •  To  A  u  T  u  M  k:  *  : 

.  Sweet  Autumn !  nymph  ferene !  I  love  to  trace  ^ 

1  Thy  penfive  footiteps  to  lome  wat’ry  cave. 

Where  oft  thou  lov’ft  to  ihtd  v/ith  loftcft  grace, 

,,  Thy  various  foliage  o’er  its  iffaing  wave  ;  *  r .  i  y 

Yet  dearer  to  my  foul  thy  chilling  air,  *  •, 

,  \  When  thy  foft  bird  •  has  ceas'd  his  farewell  fweet. 

Far  more  congenial  to  this  heart  of  care  . 

Thy  looks,  that  Winter  s  folcmn  beauties  greet. 

Than  when  thou  ftray’ft  beneath  an'azure  iky, 

,,  \  And  all  thy,glowing  graces  doft  unfold, 

'  \Giv’ft  to  the  fr^rant  peach  itS|Crimfon  dye. 

And  to  the  fliade  its  vegetable  gold ;  .  ‘i 

uti?  *  oh !  thy  parting  look  recals  thofe  lovely  hours 
^  Dear  weeping  mem’ry  decks  in  choicefl  flowers!’ 

,*A  numerous  and  refpe£bble  lift  of  fubferibers,  at  the  head  ot 
wHich  ftands  his  Royal  Highnefs  the  Prince  of  Wales,  gives  us 
reafon  to  concluck  that  Mils  Pcarfon’s  poetical  talents  are  already 
known,  though  not  fo  much  perhaps  as  they  deferve. 
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V.  EJfays  on  Fajbionahli  DifeaftSy  the  dangerous  Effeps  ef 
hot  and  crowded  Roomsy  the  Clothing  ^  Invalidsy  Lady  arid  Gen^ 
tletnen  Do^orsy  and  on  ^acks  and  :^ackery ;  with  the  genuine 


Chanceryy  and  under  the  Seal  of  the  proper  Officers  \  and  alfi  thi 
Ingredients  and  Compojition  of  many  of  the  moji.  celebrated  ^uack 
UofrumSy  as  analijed  by  Jeveral  of  the  beji  Chemifts  in  Europe. 
By  James  M*  AdaWy  formerly  M.  1).  Member  of  the  Royal  Me¬ 
dical  Societyy  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Phyficians  of  Edin- 
hurghj  Phyfician  to  the  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Leeward 
IJkndSy  and  to  the  Colonial  Troopsy  and  one  of  the  Judges  of  the 
Courts  of  King* S‘ Bench  and  Common- Pleas  in  the  ijland  ^  An¬ 
tigua^  With  a  Dedication  to  Philip  Ihickneffiy  Cenfor -General 
cj  Great- Britainy  ProfeJJor  of  Empiricifmy  and  No/lrutny  Rape^ 
end  Murder-Monger  to  the  St.  Jameses  Chronicle.  To  which  is 
addedy  a  Dramatic  Dialogue.  Puhlijhed  for  the  Benefit  of  the 
Ttri- Miners  in  Cornwall,  By  Benjamin  Goefequill  and  Peter 
Paragraph.  .  8vo.  3s.  6d.  boards.  Sold  by  Bateman,  No.  2i) 
DcYonfhire- Street,  Qucen^s-Square. 

^HE  author  of  the  prcfcnt  work,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
^  title-page,  has  retired  from  the  prafticc  of  phyfic,  and  feems 
almoft  to  difclaim  his  right  to  the  continued  enjoyment  of  me¬ 
dical  honours.  But  we  cannot  eafily  admit  the  validity  of  this 
modeft  derclidtion,  efpecially  as  Dr.  Adair  has  formerly  not  only 
prachfed  but  written  with  great  applaufe.  Whatever  be  his  pre- 
fent  fituatlon,  he  perfevercs  in  the  laudable  endeavdurs  of  con¬ 
tributing  his  affiftance  to  the  pref-rvation  of  health,  and  the 
difeouragement  of  prevailing  empiricifm.  . 

In  the  firft  of  thefe  cflays  the  author  is  at  pains  to  (hew  that 
medicine,  as  well  as  other  arts,  is  fubjedi  to  revolutions  of  fa- 
ihion.  Fafhion,  he  obferves,  has  not  only  influenced  the  great 
iml  opulent  in  the  choice  of  their  phyficians,  furgeons,  apothecar 
fits,  and  midwives,  but  alfo  in  the  choice  of  iheir  difeafes,  as  he 
tfterwards  proceeds  to  explain  in  the  following  manner,: 

•  Patients  are  generally  prompted  by  curioflty  to  inquire  of  their 
i&edkal  ^uide  what  is  their  difeafe  ?  But'  an  explldt  anfwer  to  the 
fQcilion  18  not  always  either  convenient  or  pradticable ;  becaufe  the 
*o^is  fometimes  ignorant  of  it  himfelf;  inflead,  therefore,  of  cn- 
on  a  learned  difquifition  on  the  Aibjedl,  or  candidly  con- 
fetng  his  ignoranee,  which  would  not  be  always  confiftent  with 
pod  policy,  he  gratifies  his  patient  by  a  general  term,  which  may* 
^ttay  not,  be  expreflive  of  the  nature  of  the  difeafe.* 

»0«R.ST«  VOL.-ZYI.  MOV.  1790.  *  “ 
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*  If  both  patient  and  dodtor  arc  people  of  faftijon,  this  clrcum. 
fiance  is  alom  fuficient  to  render  the  term  faSiionable ;  for  as  people 
of  falhion  claim  an  exclulive  privilege  of  having  always  fomething 
to  complain  of,  To  the  mutual  communication  of  their  ailments  n 
often  the  topic  of  converfation  ;  the  imagination  frequently  fuggcii$ 
a'iimilarity  of  difeafe,  though  none  fuch  really  exifts ;  and  thus  the 
term  becomes  ibon  completely  faihionable. 

'  *  In  the  latter  end  of  the  laft  and  beginning  of  this  century, 
vapours,  or  hyp,‘  was  the  fafhionable  difeafe. 

*  The  Princefs,  afterwards  Queen  Anne,  often  chagrined  and  in. 
fulled  in  her  former  ftation,  and  perplexed  and  haraSed  in  thelat* 
ter,  WM  frequently  fubjeft  to  depreflion  of  fpirits ;  for  which,  after 
the  courtly  phyiicians  had  given  it  a  name,  they  proceeded  to  pre. 
feribe  Rawkigh’s  confedion  and  pearl  cordial.  This  circumftance 
was  fufiicient  to  transfer  both  the  difeafe  and  the  remedy  to  all  who 
had  the  lead  preteniions  to  rank  with  perfons  of  fafliion.  In  procefs 
of  dme,  however,  thefe  fafhionable  and  palatable  Ihop  drams  becaine 
by  repetition  too  weak;  and  many  of  the  patients,  tired  of  the  ex¬ 
pence  and  inefficacy  of  the  remeay,  found  a  more  ready  and  more 
powerful  fubftitnte  in  clofet  cordials  and  plain  Nantz. 

Upwards  of  thirty  years  ago,  a  treatife  on  nervous  difeafes  was 
imbliibed  by  my  quondam  learnt  and  ingenious  preceptor  Dr.Whytt, 
profeiTor  of  phyfic  at  Edinburgh.  Be&e  the  publication  of  this 
book,  people  of  fafhion  had  not  the  leaft  idea  that  they  had  nerves; 
but  a  faflii^able  apothecary  of  my  acquaintance,  having  call  his  eye 
over  the  book,  and  having  been  often-puzzled  by  the  inquiries  of  Us 
padents  concerning  the  nature  and  causes  of^  their  complaints,  derived  | 
from  thence  a  hint,'  by  which  he  readily  cut  the  gordian  knot—*  Ma¬ 
dam,  you  arc  nervous!*  The  folution  was  quite  fatisfa^lory,  the 
term  became  fafhionable,  and  Ipleen,  vapours,  and  hyp,  were  for¬ 
gotten. 

^  Some  years  after  this.  Dr.  Coe  wrote  a  treatife  on  biliary  ewi- 
cretions,  which  turned  the  tide  of  fafhion :  nerves  and  nervous  dif-' 
eafes  were  kicked  out  of  doors,  and  iiliouj  became  the  fafhionable' 
term.  How  long  it  will  Hand  its  ground  cannot  be  determined. 

*  flames  ^or  terms,  when  improperly  employed  in  matters  of 
fcience,  necefrarily  create  confulion  and  error ;  but  had  this  faihioa- 
able  term  been  produfUye  of  no  untoward  praQical  confcquences,  1 
fhould  have  conndere'd  any  attempt  to  combat  the  idea  as  unnecelTjy 
and  abfurd.  But  I  have  obferved  fo  many  injurious  efie^s  from  the, 
adoption  of  this  idea,  that  I  think  it  my  duty  to  be  at  fome  pains  to 
point  out  the  danger  of  it.*  . 

Tn  fimport  of  this  opinion,  relative^  to  the  pernicious  effe<3t 
of  wniidering  b^lipus^  which  reality  are  notice 

the  author  ai^uces  two  cafes  th^  fell  under  his  own  obfervatioOi 
and  we  doubt  not  that  he  might  have  accompanied  .them  wjtb 
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jhiftant  irt  thofe  conftitutions  to  which  they  are  often  crroncoufly 
afcribcd.  *  Perfonsi*  fays  he, 

*  Of  relaxed,  dirltcate,  and  irritable  habits  (and  fuch  generally  art 
ihe  pcWbhs  of  rank  and  fortune  who  feem  to  have  nionopolifed  the 
term),  are  fc  far  from  being  aiTcfted’  by  excefs  of  the  bile,  that  the 
very  reverfe  is  the  cafe ;  becaufe,  from  the  weaknefs  of  their  vital 
poivcrs,  the  languor  of  their  circulation >  and  conrequently  the  poor 
tnd  watery  ftate  of  their  blood,  the  fecreted  humours,  the  ijk  efpe- 
cially»  are  much  left  alcalefoent  and  pungent  than  they  ought  to  bc<^ 

*  The  Kle  is  often  niore  deficient  in  quantity  and  pungency  ebaq 
the  reverfe*;  and  this  b  frequently  the  refult  of  that  indolence  oC  life 
ind  relaxation  of  habit  mofi  frequently  to  be  met  with  in  the  wealthyi 
aad'is  often  accompanied  by  a  train  of  nervous  fymptoms ;  though 
there  is  no  doubt  but  perfons  in  the  inferior  ranks  of  life,  who  are 
reduced  by  indigence,  improper  diet,  or  difeafe,  may  alfo  labour  un¬ 
der  this  defeft  of  the  bile.  But,  without  infilling  on  the  impropriety 
afap()1ying  the  term  bilious  under  thefe  circumllances^  it  will  be  fuffi* 
dent  to  obferye,  that  in  fuch  cafes  all  the  remedies  direfted  are  fiicK 
» are  iniiencFed  to  increafo  the  quantity  and  Iharpnefs  of  this  hu- 
noorr  hence^he’ celebrated  Dr.  Bperhaave  prefcribed  .ox’s  gall'and 
othetifitters,  in^Tuch  cafes,'  as  fubftitutes  to  the  bile' ;  when  they  pro¬ 
duce  a  double  efitfft,  not  only  by  neutralifing  the  (harp  acid  generated 
h  weak  ftbmachs,  which  bitters  always  do ;  but  allb  by  rendering  thb 
digeftive  humours  more  alcalefcent  and  pungeht.’ 

"We  entirely lagrcc  with  this  judicious  author  in  rejefling  the' 
idea  of  bile  being  a  prevailing  caufe  of  difeafe  in  temperate  cli- 
Frequent  experience  has  equally,  convinced  us  that  fuch 
m  opinion-  is  founded  in  error ;  and  on  the  injurious  confc-* 
quences  of  *  treating,  according^to  this  principle,  difeales  arifirig* 
Irom  very-different  caufes,  it  is  unneceflary  to  make  any  ob- 
fervation, 

ThcfecorKl  eflay  treats  of  the  dangerous  effe<3:s  of  hot  and 

Id  rooms.  •  Innumerable  inftances  might  be  produced  to 
I  Dr;' Adair’s  reprefentatioh  on  this  fuojeft.  It  is  now' 
lown  that  foul  air  not  only  Weakens  the  fprings.  of  life, 
aerates  the  moft  malignant,  and  thofe,  too,  contagious  dif- 
Our  author  warmly  recommends,  to  perfons  in  health  as 
to  invalids,  to  admit  a  free  circulation  of  air  in  their  bed- 
rs,  by  various  ways,  and  in  different  degrees,  according 
feafon  of  the  year  and  other  circumftances.  We  fhall 
our  readers' with  the  inlh’udtions '  delivered  on  this. 


Wi  I?  *  .  -  ‘  ..It-  ■  ‘ 

vuriDg  the**, warm  clofe.  weather  of  the  fummer  ai^  autumual- 
the' cU amber  door  may  be  left  open  for  ^  few  nights;  af- 
a  part  of  the  falh  may  be  left  open,  but  the  current  of  air  in- 
by  the  Ihuttcr  t  and,  as  thepeffon  becomes  more  habituated 

Y  2  '  (• 
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lafret  atr,  (he  (huttor^alfo  may  be  left  open,  and  the  current  pic. 
lonufti^^v  dropmng  a  window  curuin  before  ijt. 

*  In  tne  colder  months  a  window  in  an  adjoining  apartment  nuy 

\^t  open,  as  alfo  the  door  of  communication  |  opening  or  clofing 
live  Ihuaer,  according 'as  the  wind  does  or  docs  not  blow  direAly  fro^ 
f^t^^^rtef.  Chimney-boards,  as  very  great  impediments  to  a  free 
dfCulation,  Ought  never  to  be  admitted  in  any  apartment.' 

Thfck  curtains  clofely  drawn  round  the  bed  are  very  injurious j 
becaufc’thcy  not  only'confine  the  effluvia  thrown  off  from  our  bodies 
whilft  in*bed^  but  intercept  the  current  of  pure  air*  * 
t  Icmiy  boobjeAcd,  that  by  the  admiffion  of  cold  air,  perl'css, 
efpectally  invalids,  would  be  apt  to  cateJk  coldt  as  it  is  commonly  called; 
but  fo  far  from  this  being  the  cafe,  1  aver  that  difeafes  from  this  caule 
generally  proceed  from  perfons  being  expofed  to  cold  after  being  pr^ 
Vioully  much  heated ;  and  fo  far  Is  exceffive  warmth  from  being  coo- 
ducive  t9  the  cure  of  colds,  and  their  many  dangerous  confequences, 
tliat  they  are  always  exafperated  by  hot  clofc  apartments,  and  hot  re. 
gimen  ;  and  therefore  the  bell  means  of  preventing  difeafes  fromcokl 
u  to  avoid’ the  contrary  cxtreihe. 

'  *  Thofe  peribns  who  have  a  window  open  in  the  bed-chamber,  or 
an  adjoining  apartment,  need  not  be  under  any  apprehen  lion  of  {of¬ 
fering  by  a  current  of  air  being  immediately  dircAed  upon  them  whili 
in  bed  ;  becaufe,'  if  the  Upper  faih  be  open,  the  ^cl&r^ent  will  be  coo- 
fiderably  above  the  level  ot  the  bed ;  but  if  the  lower  fa(h  be  open, 
it  will  M  prudent  to  draw  fo  much  of  the  bed  curtain  as  to  prevent 
the  wind  from  blowing  upon  the  perfon  in  bed.  But  the  danger  of 
catching  coid  from  Aich  current  is  more  apparent  than  real ;  for  if 
the  head  and  body  be  properly  covered,  there  is  no  hazard ;  and  one 
advan.tage'of  thus  admitang  air  is,  that  perfons  who  are  in  the  ha¬ 
bit  of  lying  very  warm,  will  by  this  expedient  find  themfclves  roach 
lefs  opprefled  and  heated  by  a  load  of  bed  clothes ;  as  the  lungs,  like 
the  funnel  af  a  lioVe,  difeharge  the  heated  and  foul  air  by  means  of 
the  cod  air  admitted  by  every  infpiration.’ 

,  With  regard  to  the  fafety  of  the  pra^lice  above  rccorn- 
landed,  the  author  affures  us  that  his  own  family  affords  a  tna- 
nifeft  proof ;  and  he  has  never  heard  tljat  any  ot  his  friends  or 
patients,  who  made  the  experiment,  have  had  any  reafon  to  re* 
pent  it,  bur  the  contrary. 

The  author  next  treats  of  clothing ;  another  important  dr- 
cumftance  in  the  prefervation  of  a  found  conftitution,  and  whid 
he"  obferve3  ought  to  be  accommodated  to  different  ages,  habits 
of  life,  climate,  reafon,  and  ftate  of  health. 

In  the  third  j:l&y,^^which  is  employed  on  the  empirlcifin  of 
lady  and  gentlemen  doflors,  the  author  {hews,  at  confiderab^ 
length,  the  bad  confequences  which  may  enfue  from  the  admi* 
nli^ration  of  medicines  ^  tbofe  who  are  unacquainted  with  the 
principles  6f  ‘  phyflc.  ^  thdr  benevolent  intentions  moci 
praife,  it  piuft  be  acl^owledg^,  is  due  i  .but  it  b  certain  ^ 
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perfoA,  ^wtrhdut  a  medical  education,  can  ever  be  qualified 
fi,r  treating,  either  with  advantage  or  fafety,  fo  impoTtaift  s 
branch  of  fciencc  as  the  cure  of  difeafes. 

TTic  cflays  abdvementioned  are  fuccceded  by  a  humoroqs*Dra- 
tnitic  'Dialogue  on  Quacks;  in  which  Mr.  Philip  Thicknefl^ 
in  particular,  bears  a  confpicuous  and  laughable  part.  ^In  this 
part  of  the  rworic  the  author’s  fatire  is  as  poignant,  as  in  the 
Others  his  obfervations  are  juft ;  but  for  fuificient  gratification 
on  this  fubjeft  we  muft  refer  our  readers  to  the  volume,  where 
they  .will  likewife  meet  iwith  genuine  copies  of  the  pjrefcriptions 
of  many  patent  medicines.  ♦  ' 


Attjp'VL  -  A  Differtation  onthe  Englijh  Verbi  principally  inUndii 
Yo  ^ce^in  the  precife  Meaning  of  its  TenJeSy  and  toint  out  tha 
'  Latin  and  French  Veibs  which  correjpond  to  them  ; 

in  order  to  facilitate  the  Attainment  of  an  accurate  Knowledge,  of 
iboji  three  Language Sy  and  difplay  the  fupertor  Excellence  of  the 
>i  EngliJb  Verb  with  refpefl  to  Simplicityy  Copioufnefsy  and  Eeifpim 
^  '  euity*^  To  which  is  added  an  Appendix  on  French  and  Latin  Par^^ 
•  iicrplos*  By  fames  Pickhoumy  Mafter  of  a  Boarding-School  at 
Uatkney*  8vo.  6s.  boards.  Robinfons.  London,  1789.  . 

TT  is'mbcH  to  be  regretted  that  while  other  modern  languages 
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U  cxtreipeljr  (^cult  to  comprehend  the  precife  rnfaning  of  mao^ 
compound  tehfes,  to  which)  in  their  own  tonguC)  they  have  no 
correfpbnding  ones :  and  thus  thofe  who  feem)  in  o^cr  refpedts, 
well  acquainted  with  our  language,  are  (eldpm  equal  to  aU  the 
diihcMitics  pf  this  particular.  It  appears  alio,  by  the  work  be- 
fore  US)  that  our  own  grammarians  have  bcer^  fo  deticient  in  ex* 
plaining  this  intricate  fubjed)  as  to  make  it  lefs  furprifing 
foreigners  Ihould  ftill  continue  in  the  dark. 

^  Mr.  Pickbourii  begins  by  remarking  the  Amplicity  of  the 
jngli/h  verb,  'which  conAfts  only  of  an  infinitive  mood,  a  pre- 
fent  and  preterite  tenfe,  and  two  participles.  The  participles 
he  conceives  to  have  no  refpect  to  time,  in  which  they  are  go- 
vemed^ entirely  by  the  auxiliaries;  nor  even  to  the  adive  or 
paiAve  voice,  bcipg  indifterentlv  ufed  for  either.  That  this  is 
the  cafe  with  vvhat  is  ufually  called  the  active  participle,  or  the 
participle  in  will,  we  conceivf,  admit  of  doubt ;  and, 
ftould  it  prove  true,  will  not  make  much  in  favour  of  the  fu- 


periority  of  *  the  Englilh  verb.  Mr.  Pickbourn  obferves,  we 
may  either  fay,  ‘  they  are  building  a  houfe,’  or,  ‘  the  houfe  is 


*  building/  Why  did  he  change,  on  this  occafion,  hi$  ufual 
cxaniple  of  the  verb  to  love  ?  Can  he  affert  it  is  indifferent  to 

*  he  is  loving  his  wife* — or,  ‘  his  wife  is  loving’ — or,  ‘  he 
‘  is  ilUtreating  his  wdfe* — or,  ^  his  wife  is  ill-treating/  In¬ 
deed,  we.  are  afterwards  told,  that,  ‘  in  this  fenfe,  it  is  never 
^  ufed  vvhen  fpeaking  of  any  but  ii^nimate  objeds,  or  at  leail 

•  fuch  as  arc  incapable  of  the  adions  mentioned :  it  can  there-. 

^  fore  in  no  cafes  cxrcaAon  obfeurity.*  \Y®  fhoulc}  rather  honeftly 
admit  the  imperfedion  of  our  language  in  this  rcQied,  and  fay 
that,  for  want  of  a  paflive  voice,  we  are  conftrained  to  make 
ufe  of  the  adive  participle  in  that  fenfe ;  but,  to  avoid  obfeu- 
rity,  it  is  never  done  when  fpcaking  of  any  but  inanimate  ob¬ 
jects.  The  participle  in  ed  appears  fo  fairly  proved  to  be  either 
adive  or  paflive,  that  we  think  it  cannot  apy  longer  remain  a 
doubt. 

'  ‘  After  this  our  author  proceeds  to  Aiew  the  great  advantage 
our  language  poflefles  by  the  vaft  coinbinatign  of  different  verbs 
forming  a  great  variety  of  modes  of  e^prefliop,  each  difterent  in 
its  meaning,  how  much  foever  they  ipay  have  been  confounded 
by  writers  under  circumftances  in  which  ftrid  accuracy  was  not 
iteceffafy. 


'  Of  tne  prefent  tenfe  Mr.  Pickbourn  reckons  Avc  different 
forms,  all  of  them  diftind  in  their  meaning  and  application. 
Foe  the'  three  Arft,  all  of  them  coritrihuting  by  the  difference  of 
their  power  to  pcr(picuit)r  of  cxpfcflSon^'  the  french  and  Latin 
have  onlyc  one  mode,  wbtsh  cait  only  arifwer  to, 

/  ur///,  I  do  write^  and  I  am*  uJriiinf^  formp  Axing  the 


[ij 
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p^culiif  cnfcrgy^  and  the  latter  confining  ic  with  pre- 
cifiOtl  fo  the'prefcnt  moment,  are  modes  of  expreifion  unknown* 
to  thoft  languages.*  Thefe  three  modes  have  always  been  con- 
fidered  as  prefent,  "and  treated  by  moft  authors  in  the  manner 
we  meet  with  in  this  difTertation ;  but  the  two  latter,  I  bavi 
keen  writingy  /  have  wriueuy  have  never  till  now  been  termed 
prefent.  On  this  account  we  (hall  lay  before  our  readers  the 
author *s  argument  in  his  own  words : 

*  But,  that  we  may  not  be  thought  to  determine  the  quclUon  by 
theory  only,  let  us  confider  the  common  ufe  which  we  make* of  thefe 
tcnfes.  We  do  not  fay,  I  have  teen  writing  at  ten  o’clock,  I  have 
keen  writing  ycfterday;  but  we  fay,  I  njuas  writing  at  ten  o’clock,  I 
nvas  writing  ycfterday.  This  tchfe  therefore  evidently  belongs  to 
prcfcnt  time ;  for  though  it  denotes  fomething  paft,  yet  it  impliei 
that  it  paft  in  a  period  of  time  fome  part  of  which  ftill  Remains  uti* 
expirccL 

*  This  compound  exprefllon,  I  have  been  vriting^  is  of  a  lingular 
nature,  and  perhaps  cannot  eafily  be  tranflated  into  other  languages. 
It  confifts  of  the  verb,  I  have^  in  the  prefent  tcnfe,  which  confines 
die  aftion  to  prefent  time;  of  the  imperfect  participle,  ^writing,  which 
points  to  the  continuance  or  progreflive  ftate  of  it ;  and  of  the  pcrfcft 
participle,  been^  which  indicates  the  completion  of  at  leaftTome  part 
of  the  aftion,  though  it  does  not  determine  whether  the  whole  be 
completed  or  not.  The  proper  ufe  of  this  tcnfe  is  to  exprcfs  an 
adion  that  has  been  begun,  carried  on  for  fome  time,  and  continued 
to  (or  at  leaft  nearly  to)  the  prefent  inftant;  but  it  does  not  decide 
whether  it  be  now  finilhed,  or  is  to  be  continued  longer.  If  I  fiy, 
Ibave  been^vcriting  a  letter ^  I  intimate  that  the  letter  is  juft  now 
Snifhed  [but  even  this  docs  not  neajfartly  follow]  ;  but  if  I  fay,  1  have 
hten  writing  two  hours,  I  leave  it  undetermined  whether  the  aflion  of 
writing  is  to  be  continued  any  longer  or  not.  This  tenfe  is  always 
definite ;  for  it  means  a  fingle  aflion,  and  confines  it  to  the  point  of 
time  immediately  preceding  the  now,  or  prefent  inftant. 

*  The  other  tenfe  likewife,  viz.  I  have  written,  as  evidently  be¬ 
longs  to  prefent  time.  We  do  not  fay*  I  have  written  ycfterday,  I 
have  written  the  firft  of  Auguft ;  but  we  fay,  I  wrote  ycfterday,  I 
^ote  the  firft  of  Auguft.  This  tenfe  may  properly  be  called  the 

^  prefent  perfeft,  or  perfeft  indefinite.  It  always^xprcffcs  a  pcrfefl 
or  complete  a&ion ;  but  an  adlion  that  has  been  completed  or  per- 
Teded  in  a  prefent  time,  /.  #.  in  the  prefent  day,  the  preient  year, 
theprefeut  age,  &c.  If  we  fpeak  of  the  prefent  *  century,  we  lay# 
philofophcrs  have  made  great  difeoveries  in  the  prefent  century;  but 
r  if  wc  fpeak  of  the  laid  century,  we  fay,  philofophcrs  made  great  diA 
i.eoveries  in  the  laft  century,  ^  r, 

■  .K  This  tenfe,  preceded  by  the  words,  when,  hrfore,  after ^  asfoom  as, 

-  &f.  be  applied  to  denote  the  relative  time  of  a  future  aftion;  as, 
f  when  he  has  dingd  he  will  write  a  letter. 

*  It  is  always  deEnite  wiA  refpeS  to  afiion,  i.  e.  it  means  a  $ngle 
,  Of  individual  aft ;  and,  in  one  ^fe,  it  is  definite  with  refpeft  to  time, 

Y4  /.A 
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f.  e.  when  it  Jignihcs  a  thing  done  in  fhe  point  of  time  immediately 
preceding  tire  prefent  inlUm,  as,  /  have  Ji^  nicv^aurit/^s^  Uuer.  ;hut 
in  all  other  cafes  it  is,  with  refpeft  to  time,  indefinite ;  for  it  only  li. 
mils  the  adion  to  a  period  of  time,  feme  of  which  is  not  yet  expired, 
without  referring  to  any  particular  part  of  that  period.  For  if  1  only 
ty.  Dr.  Pricftlcy  bat  publijhed  an  Englifh  grammar  [an  aft  which,  ar 
this  time,  he  has  completed],  1  do  not  hereby  afeertain  whether  he 
publiihed  it  yefterday  or  thirty  years  ago. 

*  A  learnt  friend  *  has  remarked,  ^  that  this  tenfe  may  be  made 

Bfc  of  when  we  are  fpcaking  of  the  works  even  of  authors  long  fmee 
'  dcceafed,  provided  they  be  ftlll  extant ;  but  if  thefe  works  do  not  re¬ 
main,  we  cannot  with  propriety  ufe  it.  may  fay,  Cicero  la; 

nvritten  orations ;  but  we  cannot  f^y,  Cicero  Las  poems,*  In 

thehril  inflance,  by  a  bold  figure,  we  fuppofe  Cicero,  as  it  were,  ililj 
exiting,  and  fpeaking  to  us  in  his  orations ;  but  as  tlie  poems  are  loll, 
we  cannot  o;ention  them  in  the  fame  manner.  '  ' 

*  This  obfervation  may  likcwife  be  extended  to  the  works  of  ai- 

tifts.  Jf  they  no.v  exift,  they  may  be  expreffed  by  this  tenfe  ;  hut  if 
they  be  deftroyed,  it  cannot  be  made  ufe  of,  In  general,  this  tenf; 
may  be  applied  wherever  the  aftion  is  connefted  with  prefent  time, 
by  ihc  aftual  exiftence,  either, of  the  author  or  of  the  work,  though 
it  may  have  been  performed  many  centuries  ago ;  but  if  neither  the 
author hOr  the  work  now  remains,  it  cannot  be  ufed.  Thus,  fpeaking 
of  priefts  in  general,  we  may  fay,  *  they  ha<ve,  in  all  ages,  claiinei 
great  powers  ;*  becaiife  the  general  order  of  the  priefthood  flill  fub- 
fifts.  Cut  if  vve  fpcak  of  the  Druids,  or  any  particular  order  of  prielb 
which  docs  not  now  exift,  we  cannot  ufe  this  tenfe.  We  cannot  fay, 
^  the  Druid _  priefts  honse  claimed  gxtViX,  powers;*  but,  *  the  Druid 
priefts  claimed  great  powers;*  becaufc  that  order  is  now  totally 
extinft.  >  •  , 

This  tenfe  anfwers;  I  believe,  prccifely  to  the  compound  of  the 
prefent^  or  perfeft  indefinite  of  the  French,  J'ai  aimS,  J'ai  ccrit,  I 
bavt  p*ved,  I  ha^e  nvritten  It  w'c  tranflate  it  into  Latin,  it  muft 
be  by  the  preterperfeft  tenfe,^  But  that  tenfe  in  L»tin  likewife  an» 
fwers  a  very  different  purpofc,  and  is  applicable  to  part  as  well  as  to 


*  Dr.  K-ippis.  *  , 

t  It  is  furprifing  that  Chambaud  fliould  have  paid  fo  little  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  diftinffion  of  Englifh  tenfes  as  to  fay,  in  his  Grammar; 
p.  145*  thatT*^/  parle  may  be  tranflated  hy  I  Lave  fpoken,  I  Jpekt^ 
l-did' fipeak,  or,  1  have  been  fpeaking  \  for  *ii  can  only  be  rendcrei 
into  Englifh  by  the  firft  of  them,  except  in  one  very  particular  cafe, 
vix.  the  French,^  in  fpeaking  of  any  part  of  the  prefent  day,  al¬ 
ways  ufe  the  perfeft  indefinite,  J^ai  parle;  whereas  the  Englifh  (I 
think  with  touch  greater  propriety)*  adhere  to 'the  general  rule  in  ^ 
cafes  i  and,  though  (peaking  of  the  hift  hour,  or  even  of  the  laft  mi- 
tute>  ufe  the,  preterite  definite,  I  /poke;  for  the  laft  hour,  or  the 
laft^ottnute,  is  as  completely  paft  as  .yefterday;  or  the  laft  century. 

-f  ^  prefect 
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pfffeot  ‘  time;  For  fcrlpfi  (ignifies  not  only  (indefinitely)  I  iavi 
but  Ukcwifc' (definitely)  or  I  irV  WiV//  * 


'  There  is  certainly*  much  ingenuity  in  thefe  obfervations,  and^ 
we  are  ready  to  admits  much  truth  ;  but  we  cannot  help  thmk* 
ing  our  author  has  fallen  into  an  error,  which,  if  admitted, 
will  not  make  much  for^the  accuracy  of  the  £ngli(b,^  and 
would  invoke  him  in  another  difficulty.  \  This  tenfe/  fays  he^ 

‘  preceded  by  the.  words  wherij  hifon^  &c.  may  be  applied  to  de- 
*  note  the  relative  time  of  a  future  action,  as,  when  he  has 
^  dined  he  will  write  a  letter.’  In  our  opinion  this  is  either  aa 
inaccuracy  or  a  contra<^ion  for  ^  when  he  Jhall  have  dined i— nodi 
accordingly  we  frequently  find  it  written  when  he  have  dined  \ 
refembling,  in  fome  meafure,  the  manner  in  which  we  drop  the 
fien  of  the  fubjunftive  mood  after  ,  the  conjundlion  if^  as,  ^  If 
^  he.  dir  in  the  caufe  he  will  be  revenged."  And  that  this  is 
re^ly  the  cafe,'  Mr.  Pickbourn  muft  admit,  or  elfe  allow  that, 
in  this  inftance,  the  French  and  Latins  have  a  greater  accuracy, 
and  even  variety,  th^  ourfelves ;  for  notwithuanding  his  ob- 
fervations  that  this  .tenfe  anfwers  pretty  exa£f)y  to  the  French 
J'ed  ecritj  and  the  Latin  feripji^  a  moment’s  recolleiticm  will 
convince  him.  that,  when  ufed  in  this  fenfe,'  it  would  be  ex« 
prelTed  in  French  by  the  compound  future  J^Murai  ecrit^  and  in 
Latin  by.  the  fubjunftive  f\xX\\Te:fcripfero.  ' 

The  next,  chapter,  von  the  fubjeif  of  paft  tenfes,  contains  (b 
much  novelty,  had  fuch  a^  variety  of  arguments,  all  of  which’ 
muft  be  explained  by  ill uft rations,  that  we  cannot  attempt  to 
form  any  abridgment  of  it ;  and  to;,  tranferibe  the  whole  would 
much  exceed  our  limits^  The- principal -objeft  is,  toafcertaiii 
the.precife  defeription  of  an  aoriftic  tenfe.  In  this  Mr.  Pick«» 
bourn  differs  from  all  our  own  granrunarians,  and,  in  many  re* 
fpeds,' from  the  Greek  ones ;  and  yet  we  ftrongly  llifpedl  he  is 
right.  However  this  may  be,  after  examining  the  fubjeft  with 
very  great  attention,  we  have  no  objeflion  to  make.againll  any 
part  of  it,  but  are  ready  to  exprefs  our  obligations  to  the  induftry 
and  ingenuity  of  the  writer  for  the  many  lights  he  has  thrown  on 
this  complicated  fubjedf^ 

On  the  future  tenfe  our  author  is  very  (hort.  The  principal 
^vantage  of  the  Englifh  is.in  the  ufe  of  the  prdfent  participle  ia 
ing^  which  accompanies  all  the  tenfes,  and  for  which,  as  he  ob* 
fcrves,  the  F rench  have  no  fimilar  mode  of  expreffion.  But  in  La* 
tin  we  are  in  doubt  whether  the  gerund  niay  not  occafidnally  ex¬ 
prefs  it,  particularly  in  the  future  tenfes.  As  to  the  puzzle  of 
all  forci  gaers,  Jhall  and  will,  we  are  left  as  much  in  the  dark  as 
Mr.  Pickbourn  fays  they  mean  the  fame  thing ;  and  'then 
obliges  the  Hfftrentt  is  more  properly  modal  th^  temporal. 


PidcboHfn’x  DtJJirtatton  tn'the  Bngttjh  Ftrb. 

Ytt  furely  tkis  is  not  the  feme  Aing.  A  djuotation  from  Dr. 
Xowth  concludes  the  chapter^  which  confeihs,  indeed,  nothing 
but  what  is  true,  and  what  a  Londoner  may  comprehend ;  but 
it  wUi  be  much  left  intelligible  to  a  foreigner,  or  even  a 
northern  provinctalift,  than  the  p9ns  ajinorum  ctf  Euclid. 

,  In  the  obferrations  on  the  paffive  voice  our  author  fhews 
the  fame  judgment  and  accuracy  as  before;  but  his  laudable 
partiality  for  the  Englifli  verb  betrays  him,  in  our  opinion, 
into  very  hafty  conclufions.  Among  other  arguments  in  favour 
of  the  participle  in  tng  being  ufed  in  a  paffive  as  well  as  adlive 
fenfe,  he  obferves,  that  as  the  peffe6l  paiticiple  is  ufed  in  either 
fetde,  there  feems  no  reafen  why  the  other  ffiould  not  be  alfo. 
In  anfwer  to  this,  why  ibould  we  trouble  him  and  our  readers 
to  obferve,  that,  in  the  former  tnftance,  the  auxiliary  ‘  to  have’ 
is  ufed ;  in  the  latter,  tiic  verb  ‘  to  be  V  While  with  the  par¬ 
ticiple  in  img  the  fame  auxiliary  being  ufed  muft  produce  a  de¬ 
gree  of  ambiguity  in  language  that  nothing  but  neceffity  can 
juftify,  or  the  greateft  caution  avoid. 

Treating  of  compound  participles,  in  the  next  chapter,  Mr. 
Pickboum  again  convinces  us  of  his  great  accuracy  and  dili¬ 
gence,  and  ^  his  partiality  too.  It  is  with  much  juftice  that 
he  reprehends  Sandius  and  Harris  for  venturing  to  ufe  the  active 
participle  with  the  auxiliary  ^  fum,*  as,  ‘  fum  feriiensy  &c.  for 
which,  without  doubt,  there  is  no  kind  of  authority.  But  as 
the  Greek  language  admits  this  mo<k  of  expreffion,  and,  in  our 
opinion,  with  at  leaft  as  much  perfpicuity  and  elegance  as  our 
own,  we  could  have  been  glad  if  our  ingenious  author  had  car¬ 
ried  his  refearches  a  little  higher 

r  The  chapter  on  the  infinitive  mood  contains' many  ingenious 
obfervations,  for  the  moft  part  new.  The  author  -  appears  to 
uSy  m  a  few  infisices,  to  have  confounded  the  infinitive  mood 
with  the  participle  paffive;  but  as  he  has  evidently  thought  very 
deeply  on  the  fubjed,  we  are  unwilling  to  hazard  a  conjedure 
againft  him.  In  one  tnftance,  indeed,  there  is  a  clumfy  Scot- 
jticifm  which  feems  to  juftify  his  opinion.  *  I  faw  the  bird  caught^* 
would  a|^ar  the  particlfde ;  Mr.  Pickboum  fays  it  is  the  infini¬ 
tive  paffive ;  and  certain  it  is,  the  lefs  elegant  writers  of  the 
North  arc  apt  to  fey,  ‘  I  faw  the  bird  he  caught*^^  I  faw  the 
^  men  be  hanged^  kc.  This  gives  us  the  idea  of  an  infinitive 
.  paffive  with  ffie  ftgn  te  omitted.  The  remarks  on  the  imperative 

. . ■"  - - - 

-  ^  ‘It  is  not  a  litde  remarkable,  too,  that  the  Greeks  made  ufe  of 
^  thisaxprdBon  to  ftgnify  a  continued  affion,  or  a  habit,  ndsile  we  ufe 
it  only- to  exprefs  the  a&ton  of  a  partioolar  time.-  Xenophon  fays  of 
Socrates,  VI  &c«  *  Hi  ujfd to  JucTijici  openly^  a  eixeum* 

ftance  always  expreffed  in  EnglKh  by  the  fimple  tenfe. 

and 


Tbi  XSifUli  Shiphiri. 

%sA  fubjani^ve  moods  are  ~  equally  juft  gnd  peri^icuous*  But 
we  are  much  furprifed  fo  fenfible  an  author  ^ould  icC  about 
controverting  Dr.  Adam  Smith’s  Gmple  pfopofition,  that  the 
verb  ^  to  be,’  embracing  an  abftradl  idea,  could  not  be  a  word 
of  early  invention.  A  propofition  fo  fimple  in  itfelf,  that  we 
are  not  lefs  furprifed  Dr.  Smith  (hould  have  thought  it  neceifary 
to  ftart  it,  than  that  Mr.  Pickbourn  {hould  attempt  to  contro¬ 
vert  it.  As  a  copula,  it  is  entirely  ufeleft  to  unrefined  lan¬ 
guages  ;  it  is  fufficient  Ibr  all  the  purpofes  of  lavages,  to  fay,  lion 
Jhongy  man  waliy  &c. :  and  thus  we  hnd  children,  and  thoie  who 
attempt  to  learn  a  language  by  rote,  ufudly  expreis  themfelves. 
The  remaining  ol^er  vat  ions  on  this  fubje<^  not  being  at  all  con¬ 
nected  with  the  author’s  intentions,  might  have  been  very  well 
fpared  ;  and  we  fufpeCt  he  has  not  thought  fo  deeply  on  this  as 
on  the  peculiarities  of  the  Englifh  verb. 

N  The  appendix  on  the  French  and  Latin  participles  is  replete 
with  found  judgment  and  extenfive  learning.  It  does  great  cre¬ 
dit  to  Mr.  Pickbourn,  as  indeed  does  the  whole  perfofinance. 
If  we  have  objected  to  fome  parts,  we  acknowledge  with. grati¬ 
tude  our  obligations  to  the  author’s  induftry  for  the  reft,  and 
fcruple  not  to  a{rert,^that  this  is  the  &ft  book  that  has  ever  been 
publilhed  on  the  EngHJb  Virb* 


Art.  VII.  Xhi  Gentle  Shepherd;  a  Scotch  Pqftorai^  bf  Allan 
Rarnfay^  attempted  in  Engiijhy  by. Margaret  Turner.  8vo.  5s. 
Nicol.  London,  iTQOi. 


rPHE  Gentle  Shepherd  of  Allan  Ramiay  has  been  long  and 
^  juftly  celebrated.  It  is  an  excellent  paftoral*  drama,  the 
characters  of  which  are  well  drawn ;  it  abounds  in  juft  feenery 
and  affe^ing  incidents.  As  it  is  written,  however,  in  the  niftic 
dialeCt  of  Scotland,  it  muft^'  be  abnoft  unintelligible  to  every 
perfon  but  a  native  of  that  country*  To  remedy  this  iirconyc- 
nience,  IVTifs  Turner  has.  attempted  to  give  an  Englifh  ver- 
fion  of  it  j  and,  in  our  opinion,  with  fome  dee^  of  fuc. 
cefi,  if  we'  conftder.  the  diference  between  the  Englilh  and 
Scottifh  diale^,^  and*  the  difficulty  there  fometimes  is  ^  finding 
txpreffions  in  the  fonner  equal  in.ftrength,  beauty,  and  naivitcy 
io  many  of  latter.  That  tbofe  who  are  compe^ent  judges 
of  both  dialed  may  be  enabled  to  determine  on  the  merits  of 
Mifs  Turner,  we  (hall  leled  as  a  fpectmen,  Patie’s  fpecch  to  his 
friend  Roger,  when,  he  cdhibles.  him  for  the  indifference  with 
which  he  tud  been  treated  by  his  fweetheart  Jenny,  and  inftruCts 
him  how  to  behave  in  future  on  fuch  oocafions.  Wt  have 
. .  '  ‘  V  '  — *  '  ..V  marked 


34S  Tht  GtntU  '^Hpheri. 

mailed  in  italics  thofe  parts  where  we  thinlc-^the  verfion  comes 
(boft  of  the  original :  < 

* *6  R  i  G  I  N  A  L. 

*  Daft  gowk !  leave  off  that  filly  whinglng  way ; 

Seem  carelefi— there's  my  hand  ye'll  win  the  day.  , 

Hear  how  I  ferv’d  my  lafs  I  love  as  weel 
As  ye  do  Jenny, 'and  with  heart  as  leel. 


I  faw  my  Meg,  but  Peggy  faw  na  me : 

For  yet  the  fun  was  wading  thro*  the  mifl. 

And  (he  was  clofe  upon  me  e’er  (be  wift. 

Her  coats  were  kiltit«  and  did  fweetly  (haw 
Her  (iraight  bare  legs,  that  whiter  were  than  fnaw. 
Her  cockernony  fno^ed  up  fou  (leek. 

Her  haffet  locks  hang  waving  on  her  cheek  \ 

Her  cheeks' fae  ruddy,  and  her  cen  (ae  clear; 

And  O !  her  mouth’s  like  any  hinny  pear. 

Heat,  neat  (he  was,  in  buftine  waidcoat  clean,  " 
As  (he  came  (kiffing  o’er  the  dewy  green :  Z' 

Blythefoihc,  I  cried,  my  bonny  Meg,  come  here,  * 

I  fc'rly  wherefere  ye’ere  fo  foon  afteer?  ^ 

But  I  can  guefs,  ye’re  gone  to  gather  dew  : 

She  fcour’d  awa’,  and  (aid.  What’s  that  to  you  ? 

1  hen  fare  ye  weel,  Meg-Dorts,  and  e’en’s  ye  like, 
1  carele^  cried,  then  lap  in  o’er  the  dyke.  '  . 

1  trow,  when  that  (he  (aw,  within  a  ^rack  .  . 

She  came  udth  a  right  thievelefs  errand  back  : 
Mifeau’d  me  firft— then  bade  me  fend  my  dog. 

To  wear  up  three  wafF  ews  (Iray’d  on  the  bog.  ^ 

I  leugh,  and  fae  did  (he ;  then  with  great  hafte' 

I  clafp’d  my  arms  about  her  neck  and  waift ; 

About  her  yielding  waift;  and'took  a  fouth  * 

Of  fweeteft  kilTes*  frae  her  glowing  mouth.  - 
While  hard  and  £iii  I  held  her  in  my  grips,  ^  . 
My  very  feul  came  Iqwping  to  xny  lips.  j 
S^ir,  Cur  (he  Act  wi’ me ’tween  ilka- fmack,  • 

But. weel  I  kend  ibie  meant  nae  as.  (he  fpak.  . 
Dear  Roger,  when  your  jo  puts  on  her^  gloom. 

Do  ye  fae  too,  and  never  fa(h,^oar  iKumb. 

Seem  to  forfake  her,  foon  (h/ll|^nge,  her . mood  :i 
Gac  woo  anither,  an4,^e’U  gang  wqp4<»r.j 

^  ’ --VT  Hu  a:*; 

*•  Great g$t/t 6S  that- filly *wiuaii|g< way F  " 
Seem  cairelc6-^here*a  rmy  handnftm’Jlmdwtha  dayi 
Hear  how  i.fenr’d'my  lafs'I  loveaiwnit^r*^  < 

As  ever  JcBJiy  caniJe.khr'd  by  yoa,  iixiij  mid 


r 


•  '■ . 
A 


La* 
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Laft  morning  I  wai  nuher  early  ouv  « 

Upon  a  wall  L  leant,  looking  about ; 

I  faw  my  Peg  come  frifking  o*cr  the  lea ; 

1  faw  my  Peg,  but  Peggy’ law  not  me : 

For  yet  tun  was  wading  thro'  the  mill^  ^  i 
And  (he  was  dole  upon  me  ere  (he  with 
Her  petticoat,  tuck’d  up  did  fweetly  fhow  •  <  i 

Her  ti^t-made  legs,  that  whiter  were  than  fnow^ 
Her  hair  bound  back,  fo  glolTy  and  fo  fleck,  ^ 
Whilfl  flowing  locks  hung  waving  on  her  check 
Her  cheeks  fo  ruddy,  and  her  eyes  fo  clear  ; 

And  O!  her  lips  like  ripeft  fruit  e^ptar* 

Neat,  neat  Ihe  was,  in  fnow-white  jacket  clean. 
As  Ihe  trip t  lightly  o’er  the  dewy  green ;  * 
Blithefome,  1  cried,  *  My*  pretty  Peg,  come  here 
«  I  wonder  what  makes  you  fo  foon  appear. 

«  Blit  1  can  guefs  you  come. to  gather  dew.* 
Ansjaj  Jhe  JeourAt  fiivifig»  WhatU  that  to  you  P, 
Then  fare  you  <weU,*  faid  /,  *  juft  as youpleaft! 
And  leaf  d  the  ^all  with  gay  indifferent  eafe. 

But  when  Jhe  faw  with  how  much  care  I  fpake^ 
She  came  with  a  right  trifiing-emmd  back  t 
Abus’d  me  fir il— then  b^e  me  fend  my  dog 
To  bring  three  ews  which  flay’d  upon  the  bog.  t 
I  finil’d,  and  fo  did.fhc ;  then  with  great  hafte  ' 
I  clafp'd  my  arms  about  her  neck  and  waift; 
About  her  yielding  waift and  took  in  truth. 


•  VERSION. 


i 
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Hht  Decal  a^M  7W  StUh  England, 

‘VERSION.  ■  ‘ 

*  I’n  run  the  HA:,  nor  hare  I  any  fev, 

•  But  rather  think  each  tediotn  day  a  year  ‘ 

Till  I  with  {HeaTiire  and  with  pride  ihaU  fitjr, ' 

How  much  1  love,  hdiv  willing  obey: 

'When  I  Ihall-  lay  aiide  my  maiden  art, 

And- give  him  hm  fer  love  with,  aU  my  heart} 

And  ^  the  teadexeft  kiadnefs  ever  mow  " 

That,I  deferV<t  the  heart  he  did  beiiow.' 

Upon  the  whoTe'/ we ’think  Mils  Turner  Has' executed  her 
talk,  except  in  a  few  inftances,  as  well  as  could  be  expefled. 
Thofe  who  are  unacquainted  with  die  Scottiih'dialei5k  will,  no 
doubt,  receive  her  performance  favourably,  and  thank  the  tranf. 
lator  for  the  fervlee  Ihe  has;  done' dtem  by  introducing  ito  their 
notice,  and  enabling  thmn  to  read;  with  fati$fe6Hoir,  a  work 
highly  efteemed'by  the  heft  judges  of  paftoraf  compohtion ;  and 
which,  in  our  optntoiT,  muft  af&rd  gre^  pieafure  to  die  loveri 
of  limplicity  and-  natural  painting."  '  ‘ 


Art.  VIII.  Tht  Devil  ttpm  Two  Sticks  m  En^and%  being  a 
■  Continuation  of  La  Diable:  Battux  of  Lt  Sagt,  i2mo.  4  vols. 

'  I2S.  Richardfein.  London, -  tyqfO. 

-t 

T'HAT  vice  and- folly;  Ice^  pate  with  luxv^  is  an  undoubted 
‘  of  the  truth  of  wKieb  the  "manhers'of  the  prefent  day, 
in  eveiyclafs  of*fdciety,  ate.  to  diu*’ accurate  obferver  a  fuffi- 
cient  proof.»  There  is  ample  fubfedf,  therefore,  in’  this  coup- 
try,  for  the  animadverfions  oCthe  phiiolbphef.  But  wHile  thofe 
who  are  confider^  as.  niodefe,  and’  who  by  their  ftations  and 
rank  ought  to  fet  the  beft.  examples-  to ; their  inferiors,  who  fer- 
vilely  copy  their  mannersv..ace  fo  far  ioft  to-a  fenfe.of  lhame  as 
to  negled  public  reproof,  however  juft,  and.  to  laugh,  even  at 
virtue  itfetts  little  rrf6rmatiotr‘is'  to  be  expeftedi'  There’is  a 
certain  degree  of  depravity  to  wfaicH  when  human  nature  has  at- 
tained;'  remonftranctr-wiu  be  vain,  and  adfflonitibn  '  inelFecftua]. 
The  only  remedies  that  can  then  be  applied,  and  thefe  even  may' 
prove  ineiie6tual,  are-fatire  and 'ridicule;  for,  as  an  elegant 
Roman  poet  with  great  propriety  dbferves^ 

RlBetthtm- tttri’ 

Fortius  ef  melius  magnas  pbrumqsse-i  Jicat  res. 

This  maxim  the  audionof'  die-wOric  beftne  us  undoubtedly  had 
in  view ;  and-though  mferior  to  his  imftrf-Le  "Sj^e,  he  has  exe¬ 
cuted  his  talk  in-ft^  a  maniier.as  tdbe  entitle  to  a  confider- 

•  '  able 


T(ht  ’Dml  up«n  Two  ^ids  m  Englantk  3^ 

aUe  Hiare  of  commendation.  In  his  preface  he  tells  us  that  he 
has  not  only  adopted  the  machinery  of  Le  Sage  to  reprefeat  the 
manners  of  the  prefeot  times,  but  that  he  has.  alfo  taken  the 


manners  of  the  prefeot  times,  but  that  he 
liberty  to  make  this  work  a  regular  coRtinuatioo  of  the  Ditbk 
Baiteux  of  that  adnairable  writer.  ^  k  has  been  my  intention/ 
he  adds,  *■  to  paint  as  he  has  done,  though  with  a'  hir  inferior 
‘  pencil,  after  living  nature;.  and<to  give  my  pi£lures''the  ad- 
(  vantage  of  a  juft  refemblance^  rather  than  the  attrat^ivc  co- 
« tourings  of  the  imagination.  Tlie  manner  in  which  dlh  work 

*  is  executed  muft  be  left  to  the  candour  of  thole  who  may  ho- 

<  nour  it  with  their  attention ;  I  can  only  obferve  in  its  fttyGairy 

*  ‘that  every  charadler  and  circumft'ance,  delineated  or  delccibed 

<  in  it,  is  taken  from  the  pdrfoos  and  events  of  the  prelent . 

*  period.* 

Notwitbll^ing  the  £tvourable  opinion  which  we  entertaia 
of  the  author’s  abilities,  we  caaaot  help  obierving,.  that  tow 
great  a  variety  of  chara^ers  feem  to.  be  introduced  for  any  of 
them  to  make  that  ftriking  imprelfion  on  the  mind  which  is  ne*' 
celTary  in  a  wrk'of  this  kind ;  the  reader  is  hurried  from  feene 
to  feene  with  too  great  rapidity.  Had  the  work  been  comprifed 
ia  two,  inftead  of  frxtr  volumes,  die  public  would  perhaps  have 
been  as  well  plcafed,  and  the  author  no  lofer.  We  muft,  how- 
tver,  do  him  the  ju^ce  to  la^  tha^  with  all  his  coplpuiosfs,  he 
U  often  lively  and  entertaining;,  that  he  appears  to  be  deeply 
read  in  human  nature,  and  weU  acquainted  with  modern  man¬ 
ners,  particularly  thofe  in  the  great  metropolis. 

following  little  anecdote,  which  conveys  an  idea  of'  the 
rapacity  of  medical  gentlemen,  is  Belated  wt^  fome  degree  of 
kuimour;  Speakiiig  of  a  phyfjcuth  of  great  knowledge  am  emi¬ 
nence  in  his  proferaon,  the  author  fays, 

i'  Among.tke  great  variety  of  tick  perfons  who  look  for  health  and 
nftonuton  at  bis  hands,  there  was  a  gentleman,  who,  having  been 
long  confined  to  his  bed,  made  it  his  ^nftant  pradice  to  prepare 
Iwnfdf  with  the  necefTary  fee,  by  having  it  ready  in  hit  hand  againft 
the  dmc  when  the  dodor  generally  arrived  to  pay  his  daily  vifit. 
Hbwever,  it  fo  happened  that  one  morning  death  fuddeniy  took  pof- 
ieffion  bf.the  fick  man  at  the  raomeni  of  the  dodor’s '  arrival.  He, 
howem,.  thought  it  right  to  take  another  look  at  his  late  patient ; 
aa^,  on  a  profeflional  examiaation  of  his  body,  difeovering  the  ufual 
ia  Iris  band,-"  Ah  !*  faid  be,  in'  a  tone  of  much  fenfibility, 
*  my  poor  friend -pofftfted  Iris  generous  feelings  to  the  laft.'— 'llie 
doftor,  thercfoie,  to6k  the  piece  of  gold,  and  was  preparing  to  tranf* 
fer  it  to  his  pocket,  when  tbe  nti;fe  ftepped  forwards,  and  sating  her 
tight,  according  to  immemorial  cuftom,  to  whatever  the  deceafed  gen- 
had  abe«t  hi*  perion  at  tbs  time  of  his  death,  put  in  her  omm 
ttttWguiniBJu  ^  ’ 
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*  The  dodor  at  firft  treated  her  pretenfions  wiUi  a  contemptuoti 
dHbleaiure;  but  finding  that  (he  was  refolute  in  her  demandf  he  pro. 
poled  to  fettle  the  matter  bv  dividing  the  ireafurc  between  them.  Th^ 
Biirfe»  however*  I'coiFed  at  his  propofition;  and*  placing  herfelf  againft 
the  door*  declared*  in  the  m^  peremptory  manner*  that  he  £oal(l 
not  quit  the  chamber  wi^out  yielding  the  whole  of  the  golden  priu 
that  he  fo  unjuftlv  withheld.  The  dodor*  who  was  not  in  the  habit  of 
letting  any  goocl  thing  efcape  from  him  which,  he  had.  once  got  in 
his  pofieffion*  l^gaq  at  length  to  threaten  violence*  when  the  norfe 
accufed  him*  in  a  voice  fufiicient  to  alarm  the  whole  houfe*  of  hav. 
ing  robbed  the  dead.  The  fervants*  roufed  by  the  noife  from  their 
diftrefs  on  the  recent  death  of  their  mafier*  repaired  haftily  to  the 
chamber*  when,  after  the  nurfc  had  related  her  ftory,  the  doctor 
found  himfelf  under  the‘difagreeable  alternative  bf  giving  up  the 
guinea*  or  undergoing  the  difeipline  of  a  blanket.  He  therefore* 
without  hefitation*  determined  on  the  former*  and  retreated  to  his  car* 
riage  amidll  the  hiiTes  of  the  whole  houfehold/ 

*  The  moral  and  political  refledions  which  are^occafion^lly  in- 
terfperfed,  are  both  juft  and  adapted  to  the  fubjed.  .  Wc  (hall 
quote  what  the  author  fays  on  excefs  in  drefs^  which  feems  to 
confound,  at  prefeiit,  not  only  all  ranks,  but,  in  fome  meafurci 
both  fexes :  '  '  "  .  ^  . 

^  Some  years  ago  the*  diftinAidn  of  ranks  in  this  countiy*  at  leal! 
between  the  gentleman  and  the  plebeian*  wire  [was]  to  be  difeo* 
vered  in  their  reipeiftive  drefles.  The  (hopkeeper*  however  wealthy, 
would  not  wear  lace  or  embroidery*  as  unbecoming  his  ftation ;  and 
the  lower  ckfiTes  had  an  additional  reafon*  thatvthey  could  not  afford 
to  doh.  It  was  left*  therefore*  to  gentlemen  alone  to  appear  in 
clothes  of  (hew  and  expence.  A  perfon  riding  on  horfeback  in  a 
frock  elegantly,  embroidered*  could  not  but  be  confidered  as  a  man  of 
genteel  (iation ;  and  any  perfon  of  inferior  clafs  who  aped  that  cha¬ 
racter*'  by  ademting  this  or  any  fimilar  difiinfUon*  coUld  not  fail' of 
receiving  cliat  (evere  mortification  which  mull  follow  the  difeovery  of 
it.  His  fuperiors  would  look  down  upon  him  with  contempt  for  his 
impertinent  prefumption  while  thofe*  of  his  own  clafs  would  treat 
him  as  (curvily  as  the.daw  was  treated  in  the  fable*  whe  is  reprefented 
to  have  decked  itfelf  in  the  plumage  of  the  peacock. ..  But  at  prefent 
the  manners*  as  they  relate  to  dreu*  are  totally  changed;  and  it  may 
be  truly  faid*  that  the  fupertor  ranks  of  life;  in  this  particular*  iml 
tate  the  figure  of  inferior  (Iation.  .  The  polite  world  is  now  governed* 
in  perfoniu  ^pearance*  by  wha^  is  called  eaie*and  fimpiicity.  Men 
bf  fmfhioQ  afmd  the  drefs  of  common  life ;  and  1  am  very  certain*  if 
the  ctperlment  could  be.  made,  that  the  farrier  before  us  *  is*  at  this 

•  •' 

*  Here  the  demon*  who  is  fuppofed  to  fpeak*  alludes  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  charader  in  an  eating  tionfei  whom  he  is  pointing  out  to  hit 
companion. 
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moment/  as  for  as  relates,  to  the  articles  of  his  drefs,  as  expenfively 
habited  as  the  heir  apparent  of  the  empire ;  and  mights  without  any 
impropriety  in  p6int  of  appearance,  feat  himfelf  this  evening  in  the 
pji  of  the  opera  by  the  fide  of  a  nobleman,  whofe  horfts  he  had 
(hoed  in  the  morning.  If  a  man  of  ten  thoufand  pounds  a  year^ 
gees  into  a  retail  (hop  to  purchafe  an  article,  it  is  ten  to  one  but  ho 
^  fcrred'by  a  perfon  more  fmartly  dre/Ted  than  himfelf.  Nay,  it 
generally  happens,  in  families  of  the  firft  rank,  that  the  fervanls  of^ 
the  fecond  table  appear  at  leaft  in  as  good  plothes  as  their  lords ; 
and  if  you  go  into  any  of  the  falhionable  cofFeerhoufes,  the  bell 
dreffed  man  in  the  room  will  prove  to  be  the  waiter. 

^  This  cuftom  may  protrtotc  the  comfort,  and,  ii)  fome  degree,  per¬ 
haps*,  IclTen  the  expenccs  of  the  higher  orders;  but  it  is  of  yery 
pr^udicial  confequence  to  the  lower  clafTes  of  people,  by  caufing 
them  to  appear  in  places  of  amufement  and  public  refort  in  fuch  cha-  ^ 
ra£krs  as  may  prove,  from  various  caufes,  extremely  detrimental  tp' 
their  private  manners- 

‘  Whei\  a  oertain  formality  of  exterior  appearance  was  confidered 
IS  a'neceflary  p^fTport  to  the  boxes  of  a  theatre,  attornics  clerks, 
hackney-writers,  and  paftrycooks  apprentices,  never  thpught  of  ex- 
pofing  thcmfelves  to  the  ridicule  or  the  expence  of  fupji  a  fituation. 
But  fince  round  hats,  boots,  and  great  coats,  are  allowed  admittance 
there,  any  man,  of  any  rank,  who  has  half-a-crown  in  his  pocket; 

figure  in  a  front- box ;  and  the  rough-rider  to  a  livery-ftable 
may,  in  firfi  feats  of  a  theatre,  indulge  his  vanity  by  eibowing 
ftlord^  or  employ  his  impudence  in^flaring  at  a  duchefs.  It  is  very 
po^ble  for  a  gentleman,  in  thefe  times,  to  turn  afide  from  one  man 
for  the  vulgarity  of  his  jdrefs,  whom  he  wi)l  afterwards  difeover  to 
be  a  perfon  of  quality,  and  pay  attention  to  another,  from  the  gen¬ 
tility  of  Ills  appearance,  whom,  he  may,  the.  next  day,  fee  behind*^ 
grocer*s''  counter.  ^  But  this  not  all,  nor  indeed  the  worfi  of  it ; 
tor,  as  I  have  before  hinted,  the  fafhion  adopted  by  people  of  fla- 
tion  aod  fortune  of  drefliDg  in.  a  manner  which  is  within  the  reach  of 
tvejy  man’s  pocket  in  this, city,  above  a  fcavenger  or  a  chimney- 
Iweeper,  may  be  confidered  as  a  public  misfortune ;  as  it  evidently 

I  tends  to  elevate  the  views,  and  of  courfe  to  corrupt  the  manners, 
of  the  lowef  orders  of  people.*  ‘  i 

We  (hall  conclude  our  extracts  from  this  work  with  the  cha- 
raStr  of  a  colle6lor  for  a  newfpaper :  :  , 

‘  There  is  another  folo,  and  of  a  very  different  kind,  faid  the 
demon,  which  I  lhall  prefent  to  your  very  particular  notice ;  it  is  th^ 
ilender  perfon  who  fits  alone  at  a  tabic  in  the  middle  of  the  rooih/ln 
a  ©und  hat  drawn  over  his  face.  He  does  not  vifit  this  place  (the 
i^ilni-boufe )  to  get  food  for  the  body,  but  fuftenance  for  the  mind ; 
[or  he  is  a  colledtor  of  news,  and  is  employed  to  furnilh  articles  of 
^  tdligence  for  a  daily  paper :  for  this  purpofe  he  frequents  every 
P'^e  of  public  refort,  eolfee-houfes,  audions,  concerts,  theatresr  and 
«very  fpecies  of  public  exhibition  ;  where  it  is  his  bufinefs  to  make 
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the  bed  ufe  he  can  of  his  eyes  and  his  ears.  He  fees  what  is  to  be 
fbcn;  and  gets  further  intelligence  by  convcrfing  with  fome,  aid 
liftening  to  the  converfation  of  others :  in  this  manner  h^  caters  for 
the  prefs  and  the  public.  This  is  an  office  that  embraces  every  fubl 
jeft  of  human  occurrence:  there  is  nothing  above  its  reach^  orbe. 
neath  its  notice.  AAions  the  mod  difeordant,  and  things  Ae  moi 
oppofite^  coaiefee.  under  his  arrangement.  In  his  memorandum- 
bo^  of  to-day  he  has  already  noted  down  articles  concerning  the 
^  Emperor  of  Germany  ^d  PoweU  the  celebrated  waller ;  the  Queca 
of  Great-Bfitmn>  and  a  trial  for  crim.  con. ;  the  King  of  France^ 
and  a  criminal  hung  in  chains ;  a  knight  of  the  garter^  and  a  knight 
of  thebrufh;  the  corporation  of  London,  and  an  alms-houfe  for  de¬ 
cayed  merchants;  the  college  of  phyiicians,  and  the  learned  pig; 
the  practice  of  the  courts  of  law,  and  a  mail-coach.  If  a  lady’shat 
fhould  be  blown  off  in  walking  up  St.  James’s-ftrect,  and  a  gentle¬ 
man  fhould  recover  it  for  her,  and  our  colleftor  be  fo  very  fortunate 
as  to  difeover  the  names  of  the  parties,  it  will  prove  a  mod  preciow 
article  of  intereding  information.  The  overturning  of  a  phaeton  will 
always  be  of  importance  to  him ;  but  fhould  a  limb  or  two  be  frac- 
tvred,  it  will  be  fo  much  the  better ;  and  if  the  attending  furgeoa 
can  be  afeertained}  fp  as  to  enlarge  a  little  on  his  fkill,  the  circum- 
dance  will  be  complete.  The  phyfician  himfclf  cannot  be  more  de¬ 
lighted  at  the  ficknefs  of  anv  perfon  of  confequence ;  it  furnilhesfecj 
for  the  one,  and  articles  of  intelligence  for  the  other.  Politics  and 
*  padimes,  public  charafters  and  private  anecdotes,  are  the  leading  tO: 

flics' of  modern  newfpapers.  As  for  moral  indrudion  and  rational 
nformation,  they  are  of  too  dull  a  nature  to  fuit  the  fanciful  vivacity 
of  the  prefent  times.  A  paragraph  enlivened  with  a  pun  ;  an  anec: 
dote  tainted  with  fcand^l;  or  an  article  well  fcafoned  with  abulc; 
would  now  be  preferred  to  a  moral  effay,  written  with  the  tafte  and 
ability  of  Addifon.-  Indeed,  upon  fuch  very  enlarged  principles  arc 
thefc  daily  prints  condudled,  that  truth  itfelf  is  by  no  means  efTcntial 
to  the  intelligence  they  fumiih.  In  fhort,  a  good  memory,  a  good 
guefs,  and  a  rapid  pen,  the  knack  of  framing  a  paragraph,  of  turn¬ 
ing  a  compliment,  or  pointing  a  farcafm ;  an  aSivc  difpofition,  i 
callous  heart,  fome  courage,  and  a  proportionable  (hare  of  impudence, 
are  the  qualities  effential  to  a  writer  who  is  paid  to  form  the  hetero¬ 
geneous  mafs  of  a  daily  print.'  . 

$ 

The  author  tells  us,  as  we  have  already  obferved,  that  eveiy 
.  character  in  this  work  is  taken  from  real  life.  This  we  are  the 
more  inclined  to  believe  as  we  can  readily  diftinguilh  fome  ci 
them,  particularly  Lord  Ilodney,  Alderman  Skinner,  and  thjt 
'  vehmifUMs  writer  Dr.  John  TruUejr, 
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•4RT.IX.  A  htflorical  Development  of  the  prefent  political  Con» 
^JlltMtlon  of  the  Germanic  Empire.  By  John  Stephen  Piittery 
Privy  Counfellor  of  Jufiicey  Ordinary  Profejfor  of  Laws  in  the 
Univerfity  of  Gotiingeny  Member  of  the  Academy  of  Scienus  at 
Berliny  iAc.  Tranjlated  from  the  Germany  with  NoteSy  and  a 
comparative  View  of  the  RevenueSy  Populationy  Forcesy  of 
the  refpe^ive  TerritorieSy  from  the  Statijiical  Tables  lately  publijhtd 
at  Berliny  by  foftah  Dornfordy  of  LincohC s- Inny  LL.D.  of  the 
Univerfity  of  Gottingeny  and  late  of  Trinity  CollegCy  Oxford.  Pol.  II. 
8yo«  3*vols«  il.  IS.  bo;ards.  Payne  and  Son.  London,  1790* 

IN  our  Review  for  September  laft  we  gave  an  account  of  the 
firft  volume  of  this  Hiftorical  Development,  in  which  the 
Profeflbr  deduced  his  fubjeft  down  to  the  middle  of  the  fixteenth 
century;  at  which  period,  therefore,  and  the  third  of  modern 
hiftory,  the  volume  now  before  us  commences.  The  author 
proceeds  with  the  narrative  from  the  refignation  of  Charles 
10  the  treaty  of  Weftph^ia.  This  was  the  firft  iriftance  of  the 
refignation  of  a  reigning  emperor ;  and  might  ferve  to  eftablifli 
a  pr^edent  for  an  emperor’s  refignation  of  his  crown,  without 
cither  the  confent  of  the  diet,  or  even  th^t  of  the  electors.  In 
the  reign  of  Ferdinand,  who  fucceeded  to  the  imperial  throne 
on  this  occafion,  the  famous  council,  denominated  that  of 
Trent,  was  difiblved;  which,  inftead  of  gratifying  the  public 
expeiftation  by  a  union  of  the  two  religions,  rendered  the  wall 
of  partition  between  the  catholic  and  proteftant  churches  much 
ftronger  than  before.  Many  pofitions,  which  even  the  catholics 
thcmfelves  confidered  as  problematical,  were  determined  by  the 
prelates  at  Trent  to  be  articles  of  faith,  and  the  ufual  cuffe 
(anathema  efto)  was  denounced  againft  all  who  prefumed  to 
differ  in  opinion. 

After  the  death  of  Maximilian  the  Second  a  revolution 
took  place  in  the  Houfe  of  Auftria,  which  probably  owed  its 
origin  to  a  family  coinpaft  made  amongft  themfelves.  Hitherto, 
whenever  a  reigning  prince  of  that  houfe  left  feveral  fons,''a 
divifion  of  the  territories  had  been  made  in  their  favour;  fo 
that,  though  the  proper  dutchy  of  Auftria,  by  a  former  charter, 
was  always  to  defeend  entire  according  to  the  rights  of  primor 
geniture,  yet  the  other  countries  belonging  to  the  houfe,  fuch 
^  Stiria,  Tyrol,  &c.  were  divided,  and  ferved  as  a  provifion  fof 
I  the  younger  fons,  and  their  fuccelTors,  to  enable  them  to  live 
;  ^  reigning  princes.  By  the  new  regulation,  however,  the  right 
i  ^  primogeniture  was  extended  to  all  the  dominions  of  the 
houfe  j  and  was  afterwards  introduced  into  other  families  in  the 
i^ropirc.  The  chief  fubject  of  the  Germ^iic  hiftory,  at  this 
^  Z  2  '  time, 
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time,  confided  in  religious  differences,  which  were  produ(dI\e  I 
of  no  remarkable  event.  The  mifunderftanding  between  the  I 
two  parties  was  now  increafed  by  a  new  calendar,  which  was  in«  | 
troduced  in  the  catholic  dates  in  Oftober,  1581,  under  the  au-  jJ 
thority  of  Vopc  Gregory  XIII.  being  propofed  at  the  diet  for  f 
the  whole  of  Germany.  It  was  adopted,  however,  only  by  the 
catholic  dates,  the  protedants  refufing  obedience  to  an  order 
which  was  enforced  by  the  papal  authority. 

During  this  reign  the  emperor  attempted  an  unconditutional 
dretch  of  his  prerogative,  by  fubmitting  to  the*Aulic  council 
the  determination  of  caufes  which  had  hitherto  been  confidcred 
as  the  exclufive  jurifdidtion  of  the  Imperial  chamber.  On  this 
fubjedt  our  author  makes  the  following  judicious  refledlions : 

*  This  could  not  be  a  matter  of  indifference  to  any  of  the 
dates  who  confidered  it  ferioufly.  The  Imperial  chamber  had  been 
once  appointed  as  the  court  of  judicature,  which  the  emperor  and 
empire  had  agreed  fhould  exerclfe  the  imperial  jurlfdidtion  in  the  lall 
refort,  without  there  being  any  idea  of  fentence  being  pafTed  in  the 
.name  of  the  emperor,  in  any  other  place  than  in  the  Imperial  cham¬ 
ber,  except  where  the  emperor  was  perfonally  prefent,  and  held  i 
court  of  princes,  who  were  dates  of  the  empire.  For  this  reafon,  a  regu¬ 
lar  mode  of  procedure  was  fettled  for  the  chamber  by  a  variety  of  lawj, 

■  which  the  dates  had  the  bed  opportunity  of  condantly  iiiiproving  byaa 
annual  vifitation.  Even  the  members  of  the  court  were  in  the  power 
of  the  dates,  as  they  were  prefented  by  them,  and  would  take  care, 
therefore,  that  they  were  fuch  in  w’hom  they  could  confide  ;  and,  hy 
their  annual  vifitation,  they  could  keep  a  watchful  eye  ever  them,  10 
fee  that  they  ‘performed  their  duty  j  or  at  all  events  a  legal  recouri’c 
was  left  open  for  all  parties  who  thought  themfelves  aggrieved,  and 
chofe  to  liibmit  their  caufe  to  a  formal  revifion. 

*  The  Aulic  council,  on  the  contrary,  was  compofed  merely  of 
fuch  perfons  whom  the  emperor  thought  lit  to  appoint,  and  who  were 
totally  dependent  upon  him,  without  .there  being  any  right  of  pre- 
fentation  veded  in  the  Imperial  dates,  or  any  vifitation,  or  revifion; 

/  neither  was  there  any  obfervation  of  drldl  orders  of  procedure.  Tbs 
whole  iriditution  of  the  Aulic  council,  from  its  very  origin*  was  never 
defigned  for  the  adminidration  of  judice,  but  as  a  miniftry  is  uluoily 
cdabllihcd*  the  nature  of  which  confidsonly  in  affording  a  prince  kcii 
advice,  in  particular  cafes,  as  is  mod  advantageous  for  him,  w:i! 
the  decifioii  itfelf  mud  be  left  to  him.  The  Aulic  council  was  c  i 
ginally  iniHtuted  that  the  emperor  mi^ht  be  fupplied,.  in  cafes 
he‘ referred  to  it,  with  a  written  opinion,  the  decifion  of  which  wa 
to  be  expected  from  the  emperor  himfelf,  or  from  his  cabinet.  ‘ 
mud  have  been  the  apprehenfipns  of  every  Imperial  date  when  heps 
the  cafe  to  himfclf,  that  a  caufe  in  which  he  was  concerned  mights 
referred  for  decifion  to  the  emperor’s  court!  How  mud  the  p- 
tedants  have  been  alarmed  when  they  knew  that  the  Aulic  courp 
was  not  compofed  of  any  protedant  members,  like  the 
chamber,  but  confided  entirely  pf  pathoJic  ccun fellers ;  and,  as 
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foon  experienced,  that  the  power  which  the  Jefuits  and  the  Spanifh 
minifter  had  in  the  emperor’s  cabinet  was  not  without  cfFcft  in  the  rc- 
foludons  formed  upon  the  opinions  of  the  council^  or  had  immediate 
influence  by  other  means  on  this  high  tribunal !’ 

The  reign  of  Rudolphus  the  Second  and  Mathias  is  diftln- 
guidied  by  the  commencement  of  the  tliirty  years  war,  which, 
like  moft  of  the  other  difputes  in  the  empire,  owed  its  origin  to 
religious  differences.  The  progrefs  of  this  tedious  war,  to  its 
conclufion  in  1648^  by  the  peace  of  Weftphalia,  is  diftinilly  re-‘ 
lated  by  our- author. 

The  fourth  period  of  modern  hiftory  contains  negociations  of 
peace  with  the  United  Netherlands  and  Swiflerland,  and  a- va- 
i  ricty  of  other  negociations,  both  within  and  without  the  limits- 
I  of  th^  empire.  By  one  of  thofe  internal  negociation?,  territorial 
i  fupreirlacy,  in  general,  was  eftabliflied  among  the  princes  of  the 

Ipire;  and,  by  another,  an  equality  of  religion  was  eftablifhed 
bng  the  affellbrs  of  the  Imperial  chamber,  and  the  officers 
chancery.  In  this  period  the  form  of  the  Germanic  empire 
s  firft  properly  eftabliflied,  as  well  as  the  conftitution  of  the 
ticuiar  ftates.  In  thefe  no  defpocifm  is  permitted,  either  on 
I  part  of  the  emperor,  or  the  ordinary  government ;  though 
:h  ftate  has  its  own  power  of  legiflation,  but  with  an  appeal 
the  diet;  The  author  Ihews  it  to  be  one  advantage  of  the 
jrmanic  conftitution'  that  the  territorial  fovereigns  have  in 
\  only  the  power  of  doing  good,  and  not  evil ;  and  likewife 
ws  that  moft  of  the  towns  of  Germany  declined  with  the 
iifeatic  league;  fince  w’hich,  few  have  been  abl6  to  recover 
tnfelves;  According  to  the  ProfefTor’s  account  of  the  Im- 
ial  cities,  they  all  have  a  republican  form  of  government, 
re  or  lefs  ariftocratical, "and  fometimes  even  democratical. 
ne  have  the  remains  of  the  ancient  Imperial  provoftftiips ; 

I,  in  other  refpe£ts,  every  Imperial  city  has  now  its  own  ter- 
jrial  fovereignty; 

This  period  of  the  Development  likewife  contains  a  difpute 
ween  the  two  religious  parries  concerning  what  is  called  the 
[mltaneiim.  Thequeftion  which  gave  rife  to  this  difpute  was, 
bether,  in  a  place  or  country  where  the  proteftant  religion 
ne  was  eftablifhed  in  the  definitive  year  1624,  a  catholic 
ereign  could  introduce  his  own  religion,  as  a  fmultaneum  re* 
onis  exercitium  ?  The  whole  queftion  was  afterwards  compre- 
wled  under  the  Angle  word  limultaneum ;  and  even  to  the 
fent  day  forms  one  of  the  moft  important  obje£ls  concerning 
ich  the  two  parties  are  not  yet  agreed.  As  this  is  not  merciy 
icorctical  fpeculation,  but  a  fource  from  which  the  alteration 
the ’ftate  of  religion  in  whole  countries  has  derived  its  origin, 
author  treats  the  fubjcwl:  at  confiderable  length,  with  his 
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ufual  accuracy  in  regard  to  fads,  and  with  juftnefs  in  point  of 
obfervation. 

The  fixth  period  of  modern  hiftory  comprife$  the  reigns  of 
the  Emperors  Leopold  and  Jofeph  the  Firft.  The  reign  of  the 
former  of  thefe  emperors  is  memorable  for  the  commencement 
of  the  Diet,  which  afterwards  became  perpetual.  A  reader  who 
(hould  imagine  that  nothing  but  matters  of  great  public  import 
aiicc  are  ever  fubmitted  to  the  deliberations  of  this  affembly, 
will  be  a  little  fu’rprifed  at  the  following  inftances  of  frivolou 
difputes  which  have  at  different  times  been  brought  before  it: 


•  All  the  ceremonies  which  are  obferved  at  the  Diet>  centre  In  the 
court  kept  by  the  principal  commifrary«  both  in  his  pubUc  entertain 
ments  and  affeoiblies^  and  in  the  different  degrees  of  diitindion  which 
his  company  obferve  towards  each  other ;  and  perhaps  they  are  at¬ 
tended  to  there  in  a  more  pandilious  manner  than  at  any  other  place 
whatever.  At  lead  it  would  be  diiEcult  to  find  a  place  where  there 
have  been  .fo  many  difputes  refpeding  ceremonies  as  have  arifen 
here,  and  dill  continue.  It  was  here  where  the  didindion  between 
clc&oral  and  princely  envoys  was  carried  to  fo  great  a  length,  in  the 
fird  year  of  the  prefent  Diet,  that  the  latter  were  even  to  fit  upon 
green  chairs,  while  the  former  were  indulged  with  crimfon.  At  lali, 
however,  the  princes  fucceeded  in  having  green  chairs  placed  for  the 
company  in  general.  On  the  fird  day  that  this  new  regulation  took 
place,  one  of  the  eledoral  miniders  appeared  with  a  fcarlet  mantle, 
and  during  dinner-time  let  it  fall  over  his  chair  in  fuch  a  manner  that 
it  had  the  appearance  of  a  feat  which  was  defignedly  covered  with  red: 
after  this,  he  informed  his  court  that  he  thought  he  had,  by  this  mea- 
furci  refeued  the  accudomed  precedency  of  the  eledloral  ambafladors. 
Another  didindUon  of  this  kind  was  attempted  to  be  made  by  placing 
the  feats  of  the  eleftoral  ambafladols  upon  the  carpet,  on  which  the 
principal  commiffary  fat  under  a  canopy.  The  miniders  of  the 
princes  had  their  chairs  placed  merely  upon  the  boards  of  the  roomj 
till  at  lad  matters  were  fo  far  accommodated,  that  they  \vcre  allowed 
to  place  them  fo  that  the  feet  at  lead  (hould  touch  the  fringe. 

*  Befides  all  this,  there  were  perpetual  difputes  concerning  the  rink 
of  thofe  who  happened  to  be  invited ;  as,  between  the  miniders  oi 
ecclcfiadical  and  lecular  princes,  or  l^tween  the  eledtoral  asnbalfa 
dors  of  the  fird  and  foreign  miniders  of  the  fecond  rank,  or  between 
the  envoys  to  the  Diet  and  the  con-commilTary ;  and  in  like  manK* 
between  their  refpcAiye  ladies :  fo  that  all  the  parties  prefent  wert 
often  in  the  mod  difagreeable  and  awkward  fituation.  Among  etk 
things,  great  mifunderllandings  arofe  concerning  the  order  of  drink 
ipg  the  cudomary  healths  at  table.  The  Imperial  court,  in  the 
1679,  even  complained  to  fome  of  the  elcfloral  courts  that  their  am 
baffadors  would  not  allow  the  health  of  the  houfos  of  Audria  and  Bor 
gundy,  and  the  principal  commiffary,  to  be  drunk  immediately  aft 
the  emperor  and  emprefs,  before  the  turn  came  to  the  eledlors,  * 
the  college  of  the  princes.  This  ^cumdance,  as  well  as  a  van 
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bat  all  the  diH^utes  of  this  kind  arc  even  now  very  far  from  being 
cntWy  aboli&ed,* 

Within  this  period  falls  the  origin  of  the  ninth  eledoratc  in 
favour  of  the  houfe  of  Hanover ;  and  the  advancement  of  the 
hoofe  of  Brandenburg  to  the  throne  of  PrufSa*  Our  author 
dbfcrvcSy  that  the  circUmftance  of  the  number  of  ftates  which 
were  in  poffelfion  of  crowns,  continually  increafirlg,  could  not 
fail  of  having  a  remarkable  influence  upon  the  conftitutioh'  of 
the  empire.  Before  the  peace  of  Weffphalia,  the  only  houfes 
which  were  in  pofleffion  of  crowns,  were  thofe  of  Holftein  and 
Auftria,  the  heads  of  which  were  the  Kings  of  Denmark  and 
Hungary.  By  the  peace  of  Weftphalia  the  King  of  Sweden  ac¬ 
quired  an  extenfive  country  in  Germany,  and  became  a  perpe¬ 
tual  ftate  of  the  empire.  Befides  thisj  the  houfe  of  Deux-Ponts 
fucceeded  to  the  throne  of  S^den  in  1654,  which  afterwards 
devolved,  in  1720,  to  a  prince  of  HelTe-Caflel ;  and  at  laft^  175^9 
to  the  houfe  of  Holftein.  The  Eleftor  of  Saxony  likewife  was 
flow  King  of  Poland,  and  the  Eleftor  of  Brandenburg  King  of 
Pruflia.  The  Houfe  of  Auftria  was  again  fully  reftored  to  its 
former  privileges,  as  a  ftate  of  the  Germanic  empire,  in  the  qua¬ 
lity  of  filing  of  Bohemia ;  and  it  could  cafily  be  forefeen  that  the 
Elc(Sor  of  Hanover  would  fucceed  to  the  throne  of  Gr^at- 
Britain^  To  thefe  may  be  added  the  houfe  of  Savoy,  when  it 
fucceeded  to  the  crown  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  or  afterwards  to  that 
of  Sardinia. 

It  does  not  appear,  howevefj  that  the  circurhftance  of  an  in¬ 
dependent  monarch  being  at  the  fame  time  a  ftate  of  the  Ger¬ 
manic  empire,  was  of  itfelf  attended  with  any  other  confe- 
quences  than  thofe  of  a  ceremonial  kind.  ^  At  the  inveftitiire  of 
the  cledftore  and  princes  of  Germany,  it  had  hitherto,  been  cuf- 
tomary  for' the  ambafladof  who  received  the  inveftiture  from  the 
cmperor,*t6  prefent  a  written  apology,  and  at  the  fame  time 
make  a  verbal  excufe,  in  the  fpeech  which  he  made  upoii  his 
knees  before  the  Imperial  throne,  for  his  fovereign’s  not  pre- 
ienting  himfelf  at  the  feet  of  his  Imperial  majefty  in  perfon. 
The  crowned  heads  began  to  conflder  this  as  a  humiliation  un¬ 
becoming  their  dignity ;  they  did  not  choofe  that  their  abfence 
|bould  be  apologif^  for  in  fiich  a  manner ;  as  it  was  not  to  be 
fiq>pofed  that  the  bending  of  their  knee  to  another  throne  could 
be  expeftedin  any  circumftanccs  whatever.  At  laft  the  queftion 
arofe  even.  Whether  they  could  permit  their  ambafladors  to  do 
It  without  degradation  of  their  own  dignity  ?  All  this  had 
probably  its  influence,  and  occafioned  feveral  kinds  of  invefti¬ 
ture  to’ be  dropt  entirely^  which  has  been  the  cafe  for  a  con- 
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We  lay  before  our  readers  the  following  extrad,  as  affbrdm^ 
one  of  the  lateft  impotent  fulminations  of  the  papal  authority: 

*  The  glorious,  but  (hort  reign  of  Jofeph  I,  during  which  the  two 
wan  already  mentioned  were  uninterruptedly  continued,  was  prin. 
cipaliy  didinguiihed,  with  refpe^t  to  the  Germanic  conftitution,  by 
a  rupture  with  the  papal  chair,  which  for  feveral  centuries  had  bees 
no  longer  expedted. 

*  Ever  fince  the  time  that  the  popes  had  begun  to  fend  their  re 
commendations  to  bidiops  and  chapters,  for  canonrie^  and  other  ec- 
clefiaftical  benefices,  which  were  foon  converted  into  regular  pre* 
fentations,  the  Imperial  court  likeivSfe  fupported  candidates  for  fuch 
offices,  with  fimilar  recommendations,  in  which  it  was  originally  thi 
Cuftom  td  make  ufe  of  the  polite  expreffidn,  ^  The  Emperor  hopes  the 
Foundation  will  not  refufe  him  this  his  first  petition/  This  wai 
doubtlcfs  the  ori^n  of  the  teim,  and  foon  afterwards  the  cuftom  be¬ 
came  a  prerogative,  called  the  right  of  the  first  petition, 
When  a  Foundation  fcrupled  to  admit  the  Imperial  preeiji^  for  fo  the 
candidate  recommended  has  been  fince  denominated,  the  emperor 
threatened  an  execution  on  the  temporalities,  or  confifeation  of  the 
cllatcs  and  revenues,  of  the  Foundation ;  and  thus,  ever  fince  the 
thirteenth  century,  it  has  been  an  Imperial  prerogative,  which  an 
emperor  has  the  right  of  cxercifing  once  in  every  religious  found 
ation  in  the  empire. 

*  With  the  origin  6f  this  pfefogative  the  papal  power  had  no 
concern  whatever.  The  emperors  were  not  indebted  to  the  popes  for 
it ;  they  excrcifed  it  by  their  own  power,  and  it  became  a  prerogative 
by  cuftom.  An  inveftiture  was  no  more  neceftary  for  it  from  the 
pope  than  for  the  right  of  prefentation  to  a  benefice,  which  a  founder 
of  a  church  or  convent  has  referved  for  himfelf,  or  to  the  royal  b^ 
neiices,  as  they  are  called,  which  the  emperor  has  the  difpofal  of  in 
fome  particular  cathedrals,  as  at  Worms  and  Spires. 

‘  In  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  HI,  to  whom  Ger 
many  in  general  is  not  much  indebted  for  his  care  of  the  eccle 
fiaftical  prerogatives,  tt  firft  happened  that  the  pope,  when  he  pre 
feiited  the  confecrated  hat  and  (word,  and  gave  the  bleffihg,  which 
the  emperors  ufually  received  from  his  kolinefs ;  when  he  folemnly 
announced  his  acceffion  to  the  throne,  granted  him  an  indulgtnce  lo 
cxcrcifc  the  right  of  the  first  petition,  which  was  always, 
repeated  afterwards  at  the  fuccelTion  of  a  new  emperor. 

*  Jofeph  I.  did  not  fee  any  neceffity  for  waiting  for  this  indul 
gence;  but/  foon  after  his  acceffion  to  the  throne,  nominated  a  Ba 
ron  Racsfeld  prccift  to  the  chapter  of  Hilddhelm,  June  19,  170^ 
The  cliapter  received  at  firft  a  prohibition  from  the  pope’s  nuncio 
at  Cologne,  atid  afterw  ards  from  the  pope  himfelf,  not  to  admit  thi 
precifl,  becaufe'hisholiAcfs  had  not  yet  granted  an  indulgence  to  the 
cmpcior  to excrcife  the  right  of  the  first  petition. 

*  Clement  11.  was  fo  partial  likewife,  in  the  affair  of  the  Spaniih 
fucoeffion,  to  the  French  interefts,  againft  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  that 
Jofeph  found  it  neceffary  at  laft  to  bring  him,  by  mOrc  ferious  mea- 

^  fiirc^i  to  another  way  of  dunking.  In  (he  year  1708  he  marched  a 
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part  of  his  army  into  the  pope’s  dominions,  and  laid  fiege  to  Co^ 
jnacchio*  Clement  began  to  threaten  with  his  fpiritual  and  fecular 
^pons ;  and  wrote  to  Jofeph  in  the  following  drain ;  *  Defid  from 
your  undertakings,  or  we  will  witlihold  our  paternal  favour,  and 
proceed  again  ft  you  as  a  rebellious  fon,  by  excommunicating  you  from 
the  church  ;  and,  if  we  find  it  neceffary,  with  arms,  if  you  are  not 
afhamed  of  making  an  attack  upon  the  church,  and  even  upon  God 
himfelf,  and  deviating  from  the  piety  of  the  anceflors  of  your  houfe, 
and  particularly  of  the  Emperor  Leopold,  who  was  fo  devoted  to  the 
Roman  fee ;  the  fame  God  who  has  given  you  an  empire,  will  again 
deflroy  it.*  But  the  times  when  the  curfe  of  excommunication  could 
make  even  emperors  tremble,  were  now  no  more.  The  pope  was 
fooQ  afterwards  obliged  to  fubmit  to  terms  of  peace,  and  adopt  a  wtrf 
different  behaviour.’ 

The  prefent  volume  concludes  with  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  VI.  author  of  the  Pragmatic  Sandtion,  and  father  of 
Maria  Therefa,  afterwards  emprefs-queen.  In  a  future  Re¬ 
view  we  (hall  give  an  account  of  the  remaining  volume  of  thi^ 
work,  which  contains  much  accurate  information,  and  a  faithful 
detail  of  gradual  alterations  and  improvements  in  the  Germanic 
conftitution. 


Art.  X,  Philofophtcal  Tranfa^iiom  of  the  Royal  Society  cf 
London^  Vol.  LXXX.  For  the  Tear  1790.  Part  I.  4to. 
iis.  6d.  fewed.  Davis.  London,  1790. 

E  have  often  obferved,  that  there  are  certain  periods  in 
which  fome  particular  branch  of-fcience  feems  to  be  al- 
moft  exclufively  cultivated  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfactions. 
At  one  time  antiquities  have  been  the  favourite  fubje£t  of  elu¬ 
cidation  ;  at  another  the  current  has  run  ftrong  in  the  channel 
of  natural  knowledge;  fometimes  the  annual  volume. has  ap¬ 
peared  like  a  votive  gift  at  the  (brine  of  Efculapius;  at  other- 
times,  all  was  experiments ;  Dr,  Herfchel  now  dire£ls  the  at¬ 
tention,  with  aftoni(hing  fuccefs,  to  aftronomical  obfervations. 

The  firft  article  is  An  Account  of  the  Difeovery  of  a  Sixth 
and  Seventh  Satellite  of  the  Planet  Saturn;  with  Remarks  on 
the  Conftrudlion  of  its  Ring,  its  Atmofphere,  its  Rotation  pn  an 
Axis,  and  its  fpheroidical  Figure.  By  William  Herfchel,  LL.D* 
^•R.  S.  Dr.  Herfchel,  in  his  laft  paper  on  Nebulae,  had  an¬ 
nounced  the  difeoverv  of  a  fixth  (atellite  of  Saturn ;  but,  inftead 
of  one,  he  now  prefents  the  public  with  an  account  of  two  fa- 
tellitcs,  which  he  has  called  the  fixth  and  feventh,  though  their 
fituation  in  the  Saturnian  fyftem  entitles  them,  very  probably, 
to  the  firft  and  fecond  place.  This  he  has  done  with  the  view 
itat  philofophical  readers  may  not  be  liable  to  miftake  in  rc- 
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foring  to  iotvatt  obfervations  or  tables,  where  the  five  known 
iatellites  have  been  named  according  to  the  order  they  have  hi. 
therto  been  fuppofed  toehold  in  the  range  of  diftance  fi-omthe 
planet. 

It  may,  indeed,  appear'  furprifing  that  thcfc  fatellltes  fliouM 
have  remained  fo  long  unknown  to  us,  when,  for  a  century  and 
an  half  paft,  the  planet  to  which  they  belong  has  been  the  ob. 
jcft  of  almoft  every  aftronomer^s  curiofity,  on  account  of  the 
fingular  phenomena  of  its  ring.  But,  from  the  fituation  and 
fize  of  the  fatellites,  they  could  hardly  be  difcovered  till  a  te* 
lefcope  of  the  dimenfions  and  aperture  of  Dr.  Herfchel’s  forty 
£ve  feet  refiefb^r  fliould  be  conftru(^ed.  .By  means  of  this  re 
markable  inftrument  Dr.  Herfchel  has  already  made  fuch  difco. 
veries  as  feem  to  give  a  new  era  to  the  profecutipn  of  aftro- 
xiomy. 

He  informs  us  that  the  black  difk,  or  belt,  upon  the  ring  of 
Saturn  is  not  in  the  middle  of  its  breadth,  noT  Is  the  ring  fub- 
divided  by  many  fuch  lines,  as  have  been  reprefented  in  various 
treatifes  of  aflronomy;  but  that  there  is  one  fingle,  dark,  con. 
fiderably  broad  line,  belt,  or  zone,  upon  the  ring,  which  he  has 
always  uniformly  found  in  one  place.  This  delcription,  how 
ever,  relates  only  to  the  northern  plane  of  the  ring,  as  the  fitu 
ation  of  the  planet  has  not  hitherto  afforded  him  any  other  view. 
The  fouthern  one,  which,  at  the  time  of  thefe  obfervations, 
began  to  be  expofed  to  the  fun,  would  (hortly  after  be  opened 
fufficiently  to  enable  him  to  give  alfo  the  fituation  of  its  belts, 
if  it  Ihould  have  any. 

It  appears,  from  our  author’s  obfervations,  that  the  zone  on 
the  northern  plane  of  the  ring  is  not,  like  the  belts  of  Jupiter 
or  thofe  of  Saturn,  fubjeft  to  variations  of  colour  and  figure; 
but  is  moft  probably  owing  to  fome  permanent  conftrudlion  of 
the  furface  of  the  ring  hfelf.  He  infers,  however,  that  this  black 
belt  cannot  be  the  ihadow  of  a  chain  of  mountains,  as  it  is  vifibie 
all  round  the  ring ;  for  at  the  ends  of  the  anfae  there  could  be  no 
(hades  vifible,  on  account  of  the  dtre£Hon  of  the  fun’s  illumin¬ 
ation,  which  would  be  in  the  line  of  the  chain.  The  fame  ar 
gument  will  hold  good  againft  fuppofed  caverns  or  concavities; 
and  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  ring,  our  author  thinks  be 
may  affirm  with  certainty  that  it  is  no  lefs  folid  and  fubftantial 
than  the*  planet  itfelf.  It  is  evident  that  the  ring  exerts  a  con- 
(iderable  force  upon  the  fatellites,  finee  they  are  found  to 
ftrongly'tfFedfted  with  many  irregularities  in  their  motions,  which 
cannot  be  well  aferibed  to  any  other  caufe  than  the.  quantity  of 
matter  contained  in  the  ring.  At  leaft  it  ought  to  be  allowe<l 
a  proper  (hare  in  the  efFed,  though  to  this  the  equatorial  eleva 
lion  of  Saturn  mull  greatly  contribute* 
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Artohg  the  properties  of  Saturn’s  ring>  afcertained  by  this 
pehitratiiig  and  Sccurate  obferver,  one  in  particular  is  remark^ 
ablei  narnrfys  its  extreme  thinnefs.  'I'he  fituation  of  Saturn^  • 
for  fcihe  nrionths,  had  been  highly  favourable  for  an  inveftiga- 
tibh  of  this  circomftance ;  and  iJr.  Herfchel's  experiments  are 
fo  complete,  that  no  doubt  can  remain  on  this  head.  He  has 
itpeatedly  feen  the  firft,  the  fecond,  and  the  third  fitcllites,  nay, 
even  the  fixth  'ahd  feventh,  pafs  before  and  behind  the  ring  in 
fuch  a  manner  that  they  ferved  as  excellent  micrometers  By 
irhich  to  efthnate  its  thicknefs.  In  fupport  of  this  obfervation, 
the  learned  aftronomer  adduces  feveral  inftances,  for  which,  our 
limits  hot  permitting  a  detail  of  them,  we  muft  refer  to  the 
work. 

.With  regard  to  the  fixth  and  feventh  fatellites  now  difcovered 
by  Dr.  Herfchc4  he  informs  us  that,  from  a  comparifon  of 
many  obfervations  which  he  has  made,  he  finds  that  the  former 
completes  a  fidereal  revolution  about  Saturn  in  one  day,  8  hours, 
53'  and  the  latter  in  22  hours,  40'  46''.  The  feventh,'  we 
are  told,  is  incomparably  fmaller  than  the  fixth,  and,  even  in 
bis  forty-four  feet  refleftor,  appears  only  like  a  fmall  lucid  point. 
For  the  inferences  ingenioufly  deduced  by  our.author  from  all  his 
obfervations  on  this  curious  fubje<^,  we  mud  likewife  refer  to 
the  vdume. 

'Art.  II.  Aftronomical  Obfervations  on  the  Planets  Venus 
and  Mars,  made  with  a  View  to  determine  the  heliocentric 
Longitude  of  their  Nodes,  the  annual  Motion  of  the  Nodes, 
and'hie  greateft  Inclination  of  their  Orbits.  By  Thomas  Bugge, 
F.R.S.  Regius  Profeffor  of  Aftronomy  at  Copenhagen, ‘&c.&c. 
Th'efe '  obfervations  feem  to  have  been  executed  with  great- ac¬ 
curacy  ;  but,  being  almoft  ehtifely  numerical,  they  admit  of  no 
detml. 

.Art.  III.  An  Account  of  fome  luminous  Arches.  By  Mr. 
William  Hey,  F.  R.  S.— Thefe  arches  appear  to  be  a  fpecies-oC 
Ae  aurora  borealis.'  The  firft  of  them  was  obferved  at  Buxton 
in  March  1 774 ;  and  the  fecond  and  third  at  Leeds,- one  of  them 
ih  Odober  1775,  and  the  other  in  April  1783. 

Art.  IV.  'Extraft  of  a  Letter  from  F.  J.  H.  Wollafton, 
(dated  Sydney  College,  Cambridge,  February  24,  1784)  to  the 
Rev.  Francis  Wollafton,  LL.  B.  F.  R.  S.— This  extr^  con¬ 
tains  an  accolint  of  a  ftream  of  light  which  appeared  in  the  even¬ 
ing  of  the  24th  of  February  1 784. 

Art.  V.'  An  Account  of  a  luminous  Arch.  From  the  Rev, 
Mr.  B.  Hutchinfon. 

Art;  VI.  Extraft  of  a  Letter  from  J.  Franklin,  £fq;  rela¬ 
tive  to  a  luminous  Areh«  ' 
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Art.  VII.  An  Account  of  fome  luminous  Arches.  By  Ed. 
ward  Pigott,  Efq.— The  phenomena  defcribed  in  the  three 
preceding  articles  are  fimilar  to  thofe  mentioned  in  Article  III. 

Art.  VIIL  Experiments  on  the  Analyfis  of  the  Heavy  In- 
flammable  Air.  By  William  Auttin,  M.  D.— Dn  Auftin  for. 
merly  fuggeiied  an  idea  that  the  heavy  inflammable  air  is  a  com* 
pound  of  the  light  inflammable  and  phlogifticated  airs ;  and  this 
conclufion  feems  to  be  fupported  by  the  experiments  recited  in 
the  prefent  paper. 

Art.  IX.  Some  Account  of  the  Strata  and, Volcanic  Ap^ 
pearances  in  the  North  of  Ireland  and  Weftern  Iflands  of  Scot- 
Lnd.  In  two  Letters  from  Abraham  Mills,  Efq.— In  thefe 
letters  Mr.  Mills  deferibes  the  ftrata  obferved  in  feveral  places 
with  great  precifion.  They  appear  to  be,  in  general,  of  vol¬ 
canic  origin ;  and  what  occurs  moft  frequently  is  the  columner 
bafaltic  fpecies.  The  following  is  his  defeription  of  a  feene  of 
this  kind  at  Ardlun  Head,  which  forms  the  fouth-weft  point  of 
Loch  Leven : 

*  About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  (pot  where  the  bearings  were 
taken,  is  a  deep  glen,  running  N.  N.  E.  to  the  fea.  It  is  about  thirty’ 
yards  in  length,  and  twenty  in  breadth.  The  llrata  are  difpofedin 
the  following  extraordinary  manner.  The  uppermoft  is  ten  yards  of 
lava,  with  horizontal  diviflons  and  vertical  joints,  taking  the  form 
of  rude  pillars.  Under  this  is  an  horizontal  bed  of  a  perfe^lly  vi¬ 
trified  fubilance,  which  appears  to  have  been  a  fliale,  and  is  from 
one  to  two  inches  in  thicknefs..  Beneath  this  is  about  three  yards  of 
a  filiceous  gravelly  concrete ;  below  which  are  horizontal  beds  of  in- 
durated  marl,  of  various  thicknefles,  from  fix  to  twelve  inches.  The 
whole  of  thefe  beds,  taken  together,  are  about  four  yards,  and  there 
is  a  large  fiflure  in  them,  on  the  well  fide  of  the  glen.  Lallly  are  ten 
yards  of  rude  lava,  containing  fpecks  of  quartz  and  mica  unaltered; 
pieces  apparently  of  granite,  and  fome  nodules  of  calcined  chert. 
The  whole  is  incumbent  on  regular  bafalt  pillars,  of  Various  dimen- 
fions,  from  eighteen  to  fix  inches  diameter,  varying  in  the  number  of 
their  fides,  fome  having  live,  fome  fix,  and  others  feven  fidcs.  They 
are  alfo  as  varioufly  dilpofed ;  thofe  on  the  weilern  extremity  of  the 
glen  being  ftraight,  and  lying  horizontally ;  whilll  of  thofe  on  the  call 
tide  fome  are  bare,  and  Handing  perpendicularly ;  and  others,  which 
are  furmounted  by  the  rude  lava,  are  inclined  and  curved,  as  if  they 
had  taken  that  form  in  cooling  from  the  prelTure  of  the  incumbent 
weight.  See  Tab.  IV.  Fig.  1.  Many  of  the  pillars  are  very  full  of 
bla^er-hoIes ;  the  articulations  of  the  joints  are  clofe,  though  not 
fo  clofe  as  thofe  of  the  Giant’s  Caufeway ;  but,  like  thofe,  their  tops# 
where  expofed,  are  either  concave  or  convex.’ 

Art.  X.  On  .  the  Height  of  a  luminous  Arch,  which  was 
feen  on  Feb.  23^  1784.  By  Henry  Cavcndilb,  Efq.  F.R-S. 
and  A.  S. 
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Art.  XI.  Obfervations  on  Refpiration.  By  the  Rev,  Jofcph 
Pricftley,  LL.D.  F,R.  S. — Dr.  Prieftley,  in  his*  former  obfeiv 
vations  on  refpiration,  publilhed  in  the  86th  volume  of  the  PhU 
lofophical  Tranfaciions,  fuppofed  that  in  this  animal  procefs 
there  was  fimply  an  emiflion  of  phlogifton  from  the  Jungs.  But 
the  refult  of  his  late  experiments  on  the  mutual  tranfinifllon  of 
dephlogifticated  air,  and  of  inflammable  and  nitrous  air  through 
a  moilt  bladder  interpofed  between  them,  and  likewife  the  opb- 
nions  and  obfervations  of  others,  have  convinced  him  that,  be- 
fidcs  the  emiflion  of  phlogifton*from  the  blood,  dephlogifticated 
air,  or  the  acidifying  principle  of  it,  is  at  the  fame  time  received 
into  the  blood.  Still,  however,  there  remained  a  doubt  how 
much  of  the  dephlogifticated  air  which  is  inhaled  enters  the 
blood,  becaufe  part  of  it  is  employed  in  forming  the  hxed  air^ 
which’  is  the  produce  of  refpiration,  by  its  uniting,  as  is  fup¬ 
pofed,  with  the  phlogifton  difeharged  from  the  blocd.  In  ex¬ 
periments  on  this  fubjciSl  there  will  always  be  fome  uncertainty 
in  the  refults  of  the  long-continued  refpiration  of  any  kind  df 
air ;  as,  at  the  laft,  the  operation  becomes  laborious,  and  the 
quantity  expired  and  infpired  is  therefore  much  greater  than  at 
the  firft.  Dr.  Prieftley,  we  find,  has  been  aware  of  this  cir- 
pumftance ;  and  we  therefore  cannot  doubt  that  he  has  properly 
attended  to  it  in  the  experiments.  They  confirm,  in  general, 
his  former  fuppofition,  as  well  as  Dr.  Goodwyn’s  obfervation, 
^at  dephlogifticated  air  is  confumed  in  refpiration. 

Art.  Xli.  An  Account  of  the  Trigonometrical  Operation 
whereby  fhe  Diftance  between  the  Meridians  of  the  Royal  Ob- 
:  fervatories  of  Greenwich-  and  Paris  has  been  determined.  % 
Major-General  William  Roy. — The  trigonometrical  operation 
I  which  is  the  fubjeft  of  the  pfefent  paper,  began  with  the  mea- 
I  furement  of  a  bafe  on  Hounflow-Heath  in  1784;  an  account  of 
i  which  has  formerly  been  given.  On  the  completion  of  that  firft 
part  of  the  bufinefs  it  was  little  expefted  that  nearly  three  full 
years  would  have  elapfed  before,  even  in  this  country,  an  inftru- 
ment  could  be  obtained  for  taking  the  angles.  This  being  at  laft 
efff^ed  by  lyir.  Ramfden,  Major-General  Roy  refumed  his  oper¬ 
ations,  and  conducted  them  with  an  ability  and  accuracy  which 
muft  perpetuate  his  name  (for,  alas  !  he  is  now  no  more),  as  a 
diftingiiilhed  mathematician  and  philofopher.  I'his  elaborate 
paper,  which  dqes  honour  to  Britilh  ingenuity,  is  extended  from 
I  page  HI  to  page  270, 

I  An  appendix  contains  a  meteorological  journal,  kept  at  the 
i  apartments  of  the  Royal  Society,  which  is  doubtlefs  a  proper 
I  Edition  to  thcii’  aiinnsJ  publications. 
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Art.  XI.  SirmcnSf  by  Bjair^  D.  D.  F.  R.  8.  Edinh. 
em  of  the  Mimjiire  of  the  High  Churchy  arid  ProfeJJir  of  Rh^ 
•  todc  and  Belles  Lettres  in  the  Univerjity  of  Edinburgh*  VoL  III 
IB  VO.  6$.  boards.  Cadell,  London  s  Creech3  Edinburgh. 
1790. 

TH  E  name  of  Dr.  Blair  is  lb  familiar  to  all  our  readers,  and 
fo  juftly  efteemed  for  his  elegant  compolitions,  that  wc 
need  do  little  more  than  announce  the  publication  of  his  third 
volume.  If  there  be  any  fpecies  of  writing  in  which  the  pre* 
Cent  age  may  be  faid  to  furpafs  the  truly  claffical  era  of  Queen 
Anne,  it  Teems  to  be  Pylpit  difeourfes.  Though  we  cannot 
but  admire  the  force  of  Tillotfon,  the  perfpicuity  of  Clarke,  and 
the  eloquence  of  Atterbury,  yet  the  ftate,  and  in  fome  mea- 
^Ciure,  the  faftiion,  of  the  times  neceflarily  obliged  them  to  engage 
much  in  polemics  and  metaphyfical  dilcuffions.  At  prefent  the 
rage  for  thefe  is  happily  lefl'ened.  Popery  is  no  longer  dreaded 
as  a  bugbear,  and  the  zeal  of  its  profefTors  in  making  profelytes 
is  much  abated,  Metaphyfics  have  been  ^e  bane  of  true  reli¬ 
gion  whenever  they  have  infinuated  thenifelves  among  her 
preachers;  and  could  we  even  arrive  at  truth  through  the 
mazes  by  which  they  condudl  us,  we  (bould  gain  but  little  to¬ 
wards  inftruefing  us  in  the  common  duties  of  life.  To  this 
laft  point  every  thing  fhould  be  directed ;  on  it  depends  that 
uniform  conduft,  without  which  religious  notions,  however  juft, 
muft  be  ufelefs,  and  the  brighteft  moral  characters  be  perpetually 
fullied  with  forbidding  foibles,  and  even  with  degrading  vices. 
Whenever  we  venture  to  diftinguilh  religion  from  morality,  wc 
injure 'both;  our  duty  to  God  is  infeparable  from  our  duty  to 
man.  They  are  always  united  by  the  Author  of  our  religion; 
and  if  he  is  more  urgent  on  one  than  on  tl^e  other,  it  is  the 
latter  he  nioft  frequently  reminds  us. 

But  even  in  morals  the  more  atrocious  vices  are  not  fuch  as 
Ihould  be  moft  attended  to.  There  is  a  degree  of  depravity 
which  difdains  all  the  leflbns  of  the  pulpit,  laughs  at  the  regular 
attendants  on  worfhip,  and  either  dreads  or  icorns  to  hear  re¬ 
proof.  Such  can  only  be  awakened  by  Hgnal  judgments ;  and 
to  expofe  them  before  the  ordinary  race  of  Chriftians  is  only  to 
teach  the  latter  to  be  contented  with  their  own  ftate  of  medi- 
ocrity.  The  bufinefs  of  minifters  is  with  Icffer  vices,  witn 
*  foibles,  which,  if  ncglefted,  become  vices;  with  the  failings  of 
common  life,  the  negleft  of  focial  offices,  the  remiflhefs  in  the 
performance  of  thofe  duties,  and  the  excrcife  of  thofc  fclf* 
denials  which  arc  daily  and  hourly  occurring.  On  this  account 
^W€  arc  much  indebted  to  Dr.  Dclany  for  his  difeourfes  on  focbl 
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dudes ;  but  diefe  arc  too  much  confined  to  reladve  connexions. 

Blakr  has  attended  to  all  the  various  circumftances  of  com- 
mon  life,  and  taught  us  the  minutiss  of  which  virtue  and  bappi. 
nefs  are  compofed.  With  this  view  his  illuftrations  arc  aH 
ftrong  though  familiar,  his  language  nervous  thou^  fluent,  his 
flyle  correiSt  without  tamenefs,  and  even  the  fe verity  of  his  dcT 
uunciations  tempered  with  all  the  inviting  graces  of  Chriftian 
nioderation  and  love. 

The  lirft  lermon  is  on  the  true  Honour  of  Man,  from  Prov^ 
ir.  8.  Exalt  and  Jhi  JbalL  promoU  tba  \  Jhe  Jhall  bring  thu  t$ 
b$n$ur.  This  difeourfe  is  re^ete  with  all  the  advantages  we 
have  above  aferibed  to  Dr.  Blair ;  and  as  it  contains,  in  a  few 
words,  the  author’s  notions  of  true  religion,  we  fhall  lay  then|, 
^fore  our  readers : 

<  On  this  recommendation  of  religion  it  is  the  more  neceflary  to 
fix  our  attendon,  becaufe  it  is  often  refufed  to  it  by  men  of  che> 
world.  Their  notions  of  honour  are  apt  to  run  in  a  very  different 
fhinnel.  Wherever  religion  is  mentioned^  they  conneft  with  it  ideas 
of  melancholy  and  dejediion,  or  of  mean  and  feeble  fpirits.  They 
perhaps  admit  that  it  may  be  ufeful  to  the  multitude,  as  a  principle 
of  reilraint  from  diforders  and  crimes ;  and  that,  to  perfons  of  a  pe* 
Cttliar  turn  of  mind,  it  may  afford  confolation  under  the  diftrefies  of 
life.  But  from  the  adtive  feenes  of  the  world,  and  from  thofe  vigor* 
oqs  exertions  which  difplay  to  advantage  the  human  abilities,  they 
inclioe  totally  to  exclude  it.  It  may  Tooth  the  timid  or  the  fad ;  but 
they  confider  it  as  having  no  connexion  with  what  is  proper  to  raife 
men  to  hononr  and  didinflion.  I  fhall  now  endeavour  to  remove 
this  reproach  from  religion,  and  to  fhew  that,  in  every  fifuatiqn  of 
human  life,  even  m  the  highed  dations,  it  forms  the  honour  as  well 
as  the  happinefs  of  man. 

*  But,  fird,  let  us  be  careful  afcertain  what  true  religion  is. 
1  admit  that  there  is  a  certain  fpecics  of  religion  (if  we  can  give  it 
that  name)  which  has  no  claim  to  fuch  high  didinftion ;  when  it  U 
placed  wholly  in  fpeculation  and  belief,  in  the  regularity  of  external 
homage,  or  in  fiery  zeal  about  conteded  opinions.  From  a  fuperdi- 
tion  inherent  in  the  human  mind,  the  religion  of  the  multitude  hat 
always  been  tinAured  with  too  much  of  this  fpirit.  They  ferve  God 
I  as  they  would  ferve  a  proud  mader,  who  may  be  flattered  by  their 
I  proftradons,  appeafed  by  their  gifts,  and  gained  by  loud  proteflauons 
of  attachment  to  his  jntereds,  and  of  enmity  to  all  whom 'they  fup- 
pofe  to  be  his  foes,  ^ut  this  is  not  that'wifdom  to  which  Solomon 
idcribcs,  in  the  text,  fuch  high  prerogatives.  It  is  not  the  religion 
which  we  preach,  nor  the  religion  of  Chrid.  That  religion  confift» 
in  the  love  of  God  and  the. love  of  man,  grounded  on  faith  in  the 
liOrd  Jefus  Chrid,  the  great  Redeemer  of  the  world,  the  Interceflbr 
&r  the  penitent,  and  the  Patron  of  the  virtuous ;  trough  whom  we 
tnjoy  comforuble  accefs  to  the  Sovereign  of  the  univerle  in  the  a&s 
pf  worfliip  and  devouon.  It  confids  in  juidpe,  humanity,  and 
?Uff€y ;  in  a  ffiir  and  ^andid  mnd,  a  generous  and  afle^ionate 
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heart  i  accompanied  with  temperance,  feIf-govemment,\ahd  apff, 
petual  regard  in  all  our  adions  to  cpnfcieace,  and  to  the  law  of  God, 
A  religious,  and  a  thoroughly  virtuous  charaAer,  therefore,  I  coniider 
|u  the  fame.* 


The  fecond  fcrmon,  on  Senfibility,  has  a  confiderable  (hare 
of  merit)  and  (hall  be  hereafter  more  clofcly  attended  to ;  that  on 
the  Duties  of  Middle  Life  is  replete  with  the  moft  valuable  ad- 
monitions,  and.fcarce  a  line  but  (hould  be  daily  and  hourly  be- 
fore  us.  But  the  fifth,  on  Death,  is,  if  poffible,  fuperior  to 
^fs.  i'he  calm  fentiments,  that  flow  with  fuch  eafe,  fuch  un- 
^e(^ed  piety,  fuch  ’enviable  Vefignation,  teach  even  melan- 
choly  to  charm,  and  encourage  us  to  invite  a  frequent  inter- 
tourle  with  the  king  of  terrors.  The  concluding  part  is  fo 
peculiarly  elegant,  tender,  and  ftriking,  that  we  cannot  doubt 
but  it  will  iniluce  pi>r  readers  to  refolve  oil  perufing  the 
whole : 


,  •  Meanwhile,  let  us  refpeft  the  virtues,  and  cherifh  the  memory, 
of  the  deceafed.  Let  their  little  failings  be  now  forgotten.  Lee  ui 
dwell  on  what  was  amiable  in  their  charafler,  imitate  their  worth, 
^d  trace  their  fleps.  By  this  means,  the  remembrance  of  thofe 
whom  we  Joyed  lhall  become  ufeful  and  improving  to  us,  as  well  as 
Sicred  and  dear ;  if  we  accuftom  ourfelves  to  confider  them  as  ftill 
faking,  and  exhorting  us  to  all  that  is  good ;  if,  in  lituations 
where  our  virtue  is  tried,  we  call  up  their  relpeded  idea  to  view,  and, 
as  placed  Jn  their  prefence,  think  of  the  part  >vhicb  we  could  ad 
before  them  without  a  blulh., 

*  Moreover,  let  the  remembrance  of  the  friends  whoin  we  have  loft 
£rengthen  our  afiedion  to  thofe  that  rejpain.  The  narrower  the  circle 
becomes  of  thofe  we  love,  let  us  draw  the  defer  together.  Let  the 
heart  that  has  been  fbftened  by  forrow  m^How  into  gehtlenefs  and 
kindnels,  make  liberal  allowance  for  the  weaknefles  of  others,  and 
divefl  itfclf  of  the  little  prejudices  that  may  have  formerly  prepoflVfled 
it  againfl  them.  The  greater  havocic  that  death  has  maqe  among  our 
friends  on  earth,  let  us  cultivate  connexion  more'  with  God,  and 
beaven,  and  virtue.  Let  thofe  noble  views  which’  man*s  immorra! 
charadler  affords  fill  and  exalt  our  minds.  Paffengers  only  through 
this  fublunary  region,  let  our  thoughts  often  afeend  to  that  divine 
country,  which  we  arc  taught  to  confider  as  the  native  feat  of  the 
Ibul.  There  we  form  connexions  that  are  never  broken ;  there  wc 
meet  with  friends  who  never  die.  Among  celeftial  things  there  is 
linn  and  lading  conflancy,  while -all  that  is  on  earth  changes  and 
paffes  away. — Such  are  fome  of  the  fruits  we  fliould  reap  from  the 
.tender  feelings  excited  by  the  death  of  friends.  ‘  But  they  are  not 
only  oar  friends  who  die ;  our  enemies  alfo  mufl  go  to  their  lon^ 
h^me..  Let  us,  therefore, 

\  III.  Confider  how  we  ought  to  be  affefled  when  they  from  whom 
fufpicions  have  alienated,  or  rivalry  has  divided  us  ';  they  with  whom 
VC  have  long,  contended,  or  by  whom  we  imagine  ourfelves  to  have 

■  '  ^  ^  •  fuffer'ed 
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fuffered  wrong,  are  laid,  or  about  to  be  laid,  in  the  grave.  How  in- 
confiderable  then  appear  thofe  broils  in  which  we  had  been  long  in¬ 
volved,  thofe  contelh  and  feuds  which  we  thought  were  to  laft  for 
ever!  The  awful  moment  that  now  terminates  them  makes  us  feel 
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their  vanity.  If  there  be  a  fpark  of  humanity  left  in  the  bread,  the 
reinembrance  of  our  common  fate  then  awakens  it.  Is  there  a  man, 
who,  if  he  were  admitted  to  Hand  by  the  death-bed  of  his  bitterel^ 
enemy,  and  beheld  him  enduring  that  conflid  which  human  nature 
mud  fuffer  at  the  laft,  would  not  be  inclined  to  (Irctch  forth  the  hand 
of  friendlhip,  to  utter  the  voice  of  forgivenefs,  and  to  wi(h  for  per- 
feft  reconciliation  with  him  before  he  left  the  world  ?  Who  is  there 
that,  when  he  beholds  the  remains  of  his  adverfary  depoiited  in  the 
dull,  feels  not,  in  that  moment,  fome  relentings  at  the  remembrance 
of  thofe  pall  animofities  which  mutually  embittered  their  life?—  , 

*  There  lies  the  man  with  whom  I  contended  fo  long,  filent  and  mute 
for  ever.  He  is  fallen  ;  and  I  am  about  to  follow  him.  How  poor 
is  the  advantage  which  I  now  enjoy  ?  Where  are  the  fruits  of  all 
our  centefts  ?  In  a  (hort  time  we  (hall  be  laid  together,  and  no  re¬ 
membrance  remain  of  either  of  us  und^r  the  fun.  How  many  miftakes 
j  may  there  have  been  between  us  ?  Had  not  he  his  virtues  and  good 
!  qualities  as  well  as  I  ?  When  we  (hall  both  appear  before  the  judg¬ 
ment-feat  of  God,  (hall  I  be  found  innocent,  and  free  of  blame,  ftr 

all  the  enmity  1  have  borne  him  ?* - My  friends,  let  the  anticipation 

of  fuch  fentiments  ferve  now  to  c6rre<^  the  inveteracy  of  prejudice, 
to  cool  the  heat  of  anger,  to  allay  the  (ierccnefs  of  refentment.  How 
unnatural  is  it  for^nimo(ities  fo  lading  to  pofTefs  the  hearts  of  mortal 
men,  that  nothing  can  extinguilh  them  bht  the  cold  hand  of  death  ? 
ils  there  not  a  fufHcient  proportion  of  evils  in  the  (hort  fpan  of  human 
life,  that  we  feek  to  increafe  their  number  by  ru(hing  into  unneceflary 
contells  with  one  another  ?  When  a  few/uns  more  have  rolled  over  our 

I,  friends  and  foes  (liall  have  retreated  together;  and  their  love 
icir  hatred  be  equally  burled.  Let  our- few  days,  then,  be  fpent 
cc.  While  we  are  all  journeying  onwards  to  death,  let  us  ra- 
'  bear  one  another’s  burdens,’  than  harafs  one  another  by  the 
Let  us  fmooth  and  cheer  the  road  as  much  as  we  can,  ratner 
ill  the  valley  of  our  pilgrimage  with  the  hateful  monuments  of 
mtention  and  llrife. 

bus  I  have  fet  before  you  fome  of  thofe  meditations  which  are 
dly  fuggeded  by  the  prevalence  of  death  around  us ;  by  the 
of  drangers,  of  friends,  and  of  enemies.  Becaufe  topics  of 
ature  are  pbvious,  let  it  not  be  thought  that  they  are  without 
They  require  to  be  recalled,  repeated,  and  enforced.  Moral  . 
digious  indru6lion  derives  its  efficacy,  not  fo  much  from  what 
re  taught  to  know,  as  from  what  they  are  brought  to  feel.  It  is 
ic  dormant  knowledge  of  any  truths,  but  the  vivid  impreffion  of 
►  which  has  induence  on  practice.  Neither  let  it  be  thought  , 
uch  meditations  are  unfeafoiiable  intrufions  upon  thofe  who  are  . 
in  health,  in  affluence,  and  cafe.  There  is  no  hazard  of  their 
ig  too  deep  or  painful  an  impreffion.  The  gloom  which  they 
on  is  trandent,  and  will  foon,  too  foon,.u  is  probable,  be 
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difpelled  by  the  fucceeding  affairs  and  plea  fares  of  the  world.  To 
wiidom  it  certainly  belongs  that  men  fhould  be  impreffcd  with 
views  of  their  nature  and  their  ftate ;  and  the  pleafures  of  life  will 
always  be  enjoyed  to  moft  advantage  when  they  are  tempered  wrJj 
ferious  thought.  There  is  ‘  a  time  to  mourn/  as  well  as  ‘  a  time 
to  rejoice.*  There  is  a  virtuous  *  forrow,  which  is  ' better  thaa 
laughter.*  There  is  a  '  fadnefs  of  the  countenance,  by  which  the 
heart  is  made  better.* 


The  fermon  on  the  Progrefs  of  Vice  is,  in  many  leading 
parts,  on  the  plan  of  Newman’s.  We  mean  not  to  accufe  the 
Do£lor  of  plagiarifm;  for  good  men,  writing  on  fimilar  fub- 
je£ts,  mujl  fall  into  fimilar  ideas.  But  Dr.  Blair  has  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  ftyle  and  perfuafive  fweetnefs  in  the  midft  of  all  his  fc- 
verities.  His  difeourfe  is  likewife  fuited  to  modern  times,  to 
modern  vices,  and  to  the  caufes  w*hich  in  thefe  days  produce  the 
firft  ftep  to  Vice,  and  increafeall  the  difficulties  of  returning  to 
virtue.  Thefe  he  dwells  upon  without  exhaufting  them,  but  in 
a  manner  that  obliges  every  reader  to  refledl,  to  think  for  him. 
felf,  and,  if  poffible,  to  magnify  whatever  is  not  , brought  into 
x)pen  view.  In  the  conclufion  of  this  fermon  are  fummed  up  all 
^the  moft  cogent  arguments  that,  could  fuggeft  themfelves  toa 
mind  evidently  intent  on  doing  good,  and  imprefled  with  an 
anxious  folicitude  to  fave  fouls. 

The  fixth  fermon,  on  Fortitude,  has  every  thing  that  novelty 
and  genuine  ufefulnefs  can  recommend.  ‘  The  fucceeding  one, 
on  Envy,  is  in  no  refpefts  inferior ;  and,  confidering  how  much 
'more  hacknied  *  the  fubjeeft  is,  we  are  furprifed  to  find  it  fo  in- 
terefting,  lively,  and  impreffive.  In  this,  as  on  moft  other  oc- 
cafions,  the  preacher  takes  much  pains  to  fliew  how. amiable  ani 
advantageous  the  exercife  of  the  oppofite  virtues  would  be. 
'thus  teaching  us  that  our  intereft  here,  as  well  as  hereafter,  N 
•the  fame  \  and  that  to  be  virtuous  is  to  be  wife  and  happy. 
is  a  very  common  thing  for  one  clafs  of  preachers  to  deckle 
againft  thofe  difeourfes  which  are  directed,  as  they  exprels  i'l 
only  to  the  paffions.  The  impreffion,  fay  they,  is  momentan 
and  foon  wears  off;  convince  the  reafon,  and  your  fiicceftwi^ 
be  permanent.  With*  fubmiffion,  we  conceive  this  dodrine^ 
be  more  plaufible  than  true.  Is  it  from  reafon  that  men  fin, 
from  the  paffions  ?  If  the  latter,  let  us  gain  them  on  our  fid 
The  reafon  we  have  long  ago  fecured,  but  we  finditinluS 
cient.  What  man  fins  from  a  convidion  that  his  condud 
Juft  or  right?  Were  we  to  attend .to_ reafon,  preaching  woi^ 

.  be,  for  the  moft  part,  unneceffary.  'h  degree  of  order  woi^ 
^  .be  eftablilbed  that  could  fcarcely  ever  be  interrupted. .  Few 
‘  monitions .  would  be  requifite,  and  tfiofe  few,  when  once  u 
derftood,  need,  never  be  repeated»^  But  the  paffions  are 
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perpetual  variance  with  reafon ;  it  is  by  ^efe  avenues  that  the 
enemy  enters ;  >  and  thefe  acceilible  parts  it  b^omes  us  to  g^rd 
with  the  greateft  vigilance. 

[  To  be  continued.  ] 

*  9 

Art.  XII.  Refle5iioni  on  the  Refuolution  in  France^  and  on  the 
'  Proceedings  in  certain  Societies  in  London  relative  to  that  Event, 
ha  Letter  intended  to  have  been  fent  to  a  Gentleman  in  Paris. 
By  the  Right  Hon.  Edmund  Burke.  8vo.  5s.  fewed.  Dodilcy. 

•  London,  1790. 

•* 

\  • 

IN  the  prefent  period  of  extended  intercourfe  among  men  and 
.  nations,  no  event  of  importance  in  one  country  in  Europe 
f  can  be  uninterefting  to  another.  For  not  only  are  the  relations 
I  lof  ftates,  and  the  bearings  of  their  refpedive  lltuatiqns  and 
.views  on  thofe  of  each  other,  become  more  various  and  complex 
•than  in  times  of  greater  fimplicity  and  rudenefs.  Even  if  new 
events  and  revolutions  could  be  fuppofed  to  take  pbce  in  one 
ftate  or  kingdom  without  affe<Sing.  the  political  interefts  of 
others,  they  would  have  a  diiFuftve  and  mighty  influence  through 
the  operation  of  opinion  and  example ;  the  force  of  which,  after 
what  has  recently  occurred  in  America,  Ireland,  and  the  conti-* 
•nent,'is  felt  with  uncommon  fenfibility. 

•  The  revolution  that  has  happened. in  France  is  interefting  to 
Great-Britain,  direfWy  .as  affeding  the  political  fyftem  of  that 
empire, and  indireftly,^  provoking  queftions  and  circulating  opi- 
!  nioiis  among  the  Englim  on  fubjefts  of  the  greateft  confequence  ; 
not,  indeed,  unknown  or  untouched  in  the  conftitutional  hif- 
tory  of  our  kingdom,  but  revived  and  enlivened  by  the  revolu¬ 
tion  we  have  mentioned.  It  was  therefore  to  be  expelled  that 
•  the  Britifti  nation,  and  efpecially  men  of  learning  and  refle(ftlon, 
•would  take  a  lively  concern  in  the  prefent  tranfadions  of  our 
neighbours ;  and  there  were  circumftances  that  naturally  led  the 
’public  eye  to  look  for  a  publication  on  this  fubjed  from  the  pen 
of  Mr.  Burke.  This  gentleman,  endowed  by  nature  with  fine 
talents,  and  particularly  with' an  imagination  lively  and  fertile  to 
.excefs,  is  feelingly  touched  by  all  that  is  fitted  to  move  the  hu¬ 
man  foul,  whether  in  the  phyfical  or  moral  world  ;  over  both  of 
which  he  cafts  thofe  extenfive  and  rapid  glances  that  are  darted 
only,  from  minds  fo  conapofed  by  nature,  and  improved,  by 
la  learned  and  liberal  education.  On  fuch  a  mind,  trained 
“P*  it  is  faid,  from  ,  the  earlieft  period,  in  a  prediledion  for  Ca- 
•tholic  rites  and  -kingly  power,  and  certainly  ^ucated  in  a  French 
feminary,  the  late  revolution  in  France,  which  . iayqlveti  the  ruin 
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of  the  monarchy  and  the  chufch,  could  not  but  make  a  verj 
fenfible  impreilion.  He  feized,  in  the  Englifh  Houfe  of  Com* 
mons,  the  firft  opportunity  of  declaring  his  fentiments  conccri>. 
iiig  that  event,  and  the  actors  in  thofe  feenes  by  which  it  was 
effected  j  when  an  incident  happened,  which  may  be  naturally 
fuppofed  to  have  induced  Mr.  Burke  at  once  to  commit  his  fen- 
timents  of  theprefent  ftate  of  France  to  writing,  and  the  world 
to  expeft  them.  We  allude  to  his  public  altercation  in  the  fenate 
w  ith  Mr.  Sheridan.  On  this  occafion,  it  appeared  that  thelc  two 
gentlemen  entertained  opinions  widely  different  with  regard  to 
the  affairs  of  France.*  ’  ' 

To  thefe  obfervations  on  the  natural  aptitude  of  Mr.  Burke 
to  take  part  in  the  concerns  of  France,  we  (hall  only  add,  that 
it  was  from  the  economical  plans  of  M.  Neckar,  about  ten  years 
ago^  that  Mr.  Burke,  as  he  avowed  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons, 
drew  the  idea  of  propofing  and  recommending  a  reform  in  t’r^«j 
houfehold,  or  civil  eftablifhmcnt  of  the  King  of  Great-Britain 
and  Ireland.  This  circumftance,  with  others  perhaps  that  w;ll 
readily  be  recollefted,  will  fuggeft  the  refleiSfion  that  our  in^e- 
nious  and  learned  author  has  Itood  on  fomewbat  different  ground 
at  different  times  and  in‘ different  circumftances  ;  though  it  is 
but  fair  to  admit  that  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  an 
abatement  of  exterior  -  fplendour,  and  even  perfonal  influence, 
arid  a  dire£l  invafion  of  powers  interwoven,  through  the  lapfeof 
ages,  with  the  conftitudon  of  a  ftate.  But  it  is  proper  to  per¬ 
mit  the  author  to  fpeak  for  himfelf.  In  an  advertifement  pre¬ 
fixed  to  his  Reflections  Mr.  Burke  fays,  •  ^ 

V  •  It  may  not  be  unneceffary  to  inform  the  reader  that  the  following 
refiedions  bad  their  origin  in  a  correfpondence  between  the  author 
and  a  very  young  gentleman  at  Paris,  who  did  him  the  honour  of 
defiring  his  opinion  upon' the  important  tranfadions  which  then,  and 
ever  iince,  have  fo  much  occupied  the  attention  of  all  men.  An 
anfw^r  was  written  fomc  time  in  the  month  of  October  1 789  ;  but  it 
was  kept  back  upon  prudential  confiderations.  That  letter  is  alluded 
to  in  the  beginning  of  the  following  Iheets.  It  has  been  fince  for¬ 
warded  to  the  perfon  to  whom  it  was  addeeffed.  The  reafons  for  the 
delay  in  fending  it  were  afligned  in  a  fliort  letter  to  the  fame  gentle¬ 
man.  This  produced,  on  his  part,  a  new  and  prefling  application 
for  the  author^  fentiments.  . 

^  The  author  began  a  fecond  and  more  full  difeuflion  on  die  fub- 
jcfl.  This  he  had  fomc  thoughts  of  publiihing  early  in  the  laH 
fpriiig;  but  the  matter  gaining  upon  him,  he  found  that  what  he 
had  undertaken  not  only  far  exceeded  the  meafure  of  a  letter,  bnt 
That  its  importance  required  rather  a,  more  detailed  conlideration 
Than  at  that  time  he  had  any  leifore  to  beftow  upon  it.  However, 
having,  thrown  down  his  firft  thoughts  in  the  form  of  a  letter,  and 
indeed  when  he  fat '  down  to  write,*  having  intended  it  for  a  private 

.  .  letter, 
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letter,  he  found  it  difficult  to  change  the  form  of  addrefs,  when  his 
feotunents  had  ^own  into  a  greater  extent,  and  had  received  another 
diredion.  A  different  plan,  he  is  fenfible,  might  be  more  favourable 
to  a  commodiOQS  divifion  and  diftribution  of  his  matter.* 

After  a  polite  introduction,  he  declares  to  his  young  friend 
his  general  fentiments  concerning  the  prefent  circumftances  of 
the  French  nation.  ^  Though  I  do  moft  heartily  wilh  that 
‘  France  may  be  animated  by  a  fpirit  of  rational  liberty,  and 
<  that  I  think  you  bound,  in  all  honeft  policy,  to  provide  a  per- 
‘  manent  body,  in  which  that  Ipirit  may  relide,  and  an  effcdual 
‘  organ  by  which  it  may  a6f,  it  is  my  misfortune  to  entertain 

*  great  doubts  concerning  feveral  material  points  in  your  date 
‘  tranfaftions.’ — Such  are  Mr.  Burke’s  fentiments  concerning 
the  proceedings  in  France,  notwithftanding  the  public  fanclion 
which  thefe  have  received  ^  from  two  clubs  of  gentlemen  in 

*  Lohdon,  called  the  Conftitutional  Society,  and  the  Revolution 
‘  Society;’  whofe  affumed  importance  in  intermeddling  in  the 
affairs  of  France  furnilhcs  the  author  with  a  fubjeCl  for  ridicule 
and  reprehenfion. 

.  The  firft  principle  with  which  Mr.  Burke  fets  out,  in  reafoii- 
sng  concerning  the  grand  fubjed  of  debate  in  France,  is,  that 
we  ought  not  to  ‘  give  praife  or  blame  to  any  thing  which  re- 
‘  latcs  to  human  actions,  and  human  concerns,  on  a  limple  view 

*  of  the  object,  as  it  ftands  ftripped  of  every  relation,  in  all  the 
^  nakednefs  and  folitude  of  metaphyfical  attraction.  Circum- 

*  fiances  (which  with  fome  gentlemen  pal's  for  nothing)  give 
‘  in  reality  to  every  political  principle  its  diftinguilhing  colour 

*  and  diferiminating  effect.  The  circumftances  are  what  render 
‘  every  civil  and  political  fcheme  beneficial  or  noxious  to  man- 
‘  kind.  Abftratedly  fpeaking,  government  as  well  as  liberty  is 

*  good.  Yet,  is  it  becaufe  liberty,  in  the  abftract,  may  be  claffed 
‘  amongft  the  bleflings  of  mankind,  that  I  am  ferioufly  to  feli- 
‘  citate  a  madman,  who  has  efcaped  from  the  protecting  re- 
^  ftraint  and  wholefome  darknefs  of  his  cell,  on  his  reftoration 
‘  to  the  enjoyment  of  light  and  liberty?’ 

*  When  I  fee  the  fpirit  of  liberty  in  aSion,  I  fee  a  ftrong  prin¬ 
ciple  at  work;  and  this,  for  a  while,  is  all  I  can  poffibly  know  of  it. 
The  wild  ga$^  jthe  fixed  air,  is  plainly  broke  loofe ;  but  we  ought  to 
l^end  our  judgment  until  the  firfi  effervefcence  is  a  little  fubfided, 
till  the  liquor  is  cleared,  and  until  we  fee  fomething  deeper  than 
I  the  agitation  of  a  troubled  and  frothy  furface.  I  mufi  be  tolerably 
I  fere,  before  1  venture  publicly  to  cong^ratulate  men  upon  a  bleffing, 
i  th^  they  have  really  received  one.  Flattery  corrupts  both  the  re- 
1  ceiver  and  the  giver ;  and  adulation  is  not  of  more  fervice  to  the*  peo- 
I  pie  than  to  kings.  1  fhould  therefore  fufpend  my  congratulations  on 
the  new  liberty  of  France  uotir  I  was  informed  how  it  had  been 
.  .  A  a  3  '  combined 
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as  ifJ  were  in  a  great  crifis,  not  of  the  affairs  of  France  alone,  but  of 
all  Europe,  perhaps  of  more  than  Europe.  All  circumilances  taken  to* 
gecher,  the  French  revolution  is  the  moft  ailoniihing  that  has  hitherto 
happened  in  the  world.  The  moll  wonderful  things  are  brought 
about,  in  many  inllances,  by  means  the  moll  abfurd  and  ridiculous, 
in  the  moll  ridiculous  modes,  and  apparently  by  the  moll  contempti¬ 
ble  inflruments.  Every  thing  feems  out  of  nature  in  this  llrange 
chaos  of  levity  and  ferocity,  and  of  all  forts  of  crimes  jumbled  toge¬ 
ther  with  all  forts  of  follies.  In  viewing  this  monllrous  tragi-comic 
fccije,  the  moft  oppofite  paflions  neceffarily  fucceed,  and  fometimes 
mix  with  each  other  in  the. mind;  alternate  contempt  and  indignation, 
alternate  laughter  and  tears,  alternate  fcora  and  horror. 

*  It  cannot,  however,  be  denied,  that  to  fome  this  llrange  feene 
appeared  in  quite  another  point  of  view.  Into  them  it  infpired  no 
other  fentimeuts  than  thole  of  exultation  and  rapture.  They  faw 
nothing  in  what  has  been  done  in  France  but  a  firm  and  temperate 
exertion  of  freedom  *  fo  confillent,  on  the  whole,  with  morals  and 
with  piety,  as  to  make  it  deferving  not  only  of  the  fecular  applaufe  of 
dalhing  Machiavelian  politicians,  but  to  render  it  a  fit  theme  for  all 
the  devout  effufions  of  facred  eloquence. 

*  On  the  forenoon  of  the  4th  of  November  laft.  Dr.  Richard 
Price,  a  non-conforming  minifter  of  enfiinence,  preached  at  the  dif- 
fentiiig  meeting-houfe  of  the  Old  Jewry, 'to  his  club  or  fociety,  a 
very  extraordinary  mifcellaneous  fermon,  in  which  there  arc  fome 
good  moral  and  religious  fentiments,  and  not  ill  exprefled,  mixed 
up  in  a  fort  of  porridge  of  various  political  opinions  and  refledlions : 
but  the  revolution  in  France  is  the  grand  ingredient  in  the  cauldron. 
I  confider  the  addrefs  tranfmitted  by  the  Revolution  Society  to  the 
National  Aftembly,  through  Earl  Stanhope,  as  originating  in  the 
principles  of  the  fermon,  and  as  a  corollary  from  them.  It  was 
moved  by  the  preacher  of  that  difeourfe.  It_was  pafled  by  thofe  who 
came  reeking  from  the  effed'  of  the  fermon,  without  any  cenfure  or 
qualification,  exprefted  or  implied.  If,  however,  any  of  the  gentle^ 
men  concerned  lhall  wifli  to  feparate  the  fermon  from  the  refolution, 
they  know*  how  to  acknowledge  the  one,  and  to  difavow  the  other. 
They^may  do  it ;  I  cannot. 

‘  For  my  part,  I  looked  on  that  fermon  as  the  public  declaration  of 
a  man  much  conneded  with  literary  caballers  and  intriguing  philo- 
fophers ;  with  political  theologians,  and  theological  politicians,  both 
at  home  and  abroad.  I  know  they  fet  him  up.  as  a  fort  of  oracle; 
becaufe,  with  the  beft  intentions  in  the  world,  he  naturally  pbilippizis 
and  chaunts  his  prophetic  fong  in  exad  unifon  with  their  defigns. 

^  I'hat  fermon  is  in  a  ftrain  which  I  believe  has  not  Been  heard  in 
this  kingdom,  in  any  of  the  pulpits  which  are  tolerated  or  encouraged 
init,  fince  the  year  1648,  when  a  predeceffbr  of  Dr.  Price,  the  Rev. 
Hugh  Peters,  made  the  vault  of  the  king’s  own  chapel  at  St.  James’s 
ring  with  the  honour  and  privilege  of  the  faints,  who,  with  the 
‘  high  praifes  of  God  in  their  mouths,  and  a  tuoo-edg^i  fword  in 
their  hands,  were  to  execute  judgment  on  the  heathen,  and  punifti- 
nicnts  upon  the  people  i  to  bind  their  with  chains,  and  their 
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miles  with  fetters  of  iron/  Few  harangues  from  the  pulpit,  except 
in  the  days  of  your  league  in.  France,  or  in  the  daysiof  our  folcinn 
league  and  covenant  in  England*  have  ever  breathed  lefs  of  the 
fpirit  of  moderation  than  this  ledlure  in  -  the  Old  Jewry.  Sup. 
pofiDg,  however,  that  fomething  like  moderation  were  vifible  in  this 
political  fermon,  yet  politics  and  the  pulpit  are  terms  that  have  little 
agreement.  No  found  ought  to  be  heard  in  the  church  but  the  heal, 
ing  voice  of  Chriftian  charity.  The  caufe  of  civil  liberty  and  civil 
government  gains  as  little  as  that  of  religion  by  this  confufion  of  du¬ 
ties.  Thofc  who  quit  their  proper  chara^er  to  affume  what  docs  not 
belong  to  them,  are,  for  the  greater  part,  ignorant  both  of  the  cha- 
rafter  they  leave,  and  of  the  charafter  they  aflume.  Wholly  unac¬ 
quainted  with  the  world  in  which  they  are  fo  fond  of  meddling,  and 
inexperienced  in  all  its  affairs,  on  which  they  pronounce  with  fo 
much  confidence,  they  have  nothing  of  politics  but  the  paffions  they 
excite.  Surely  the*  churcli  is  a  place  where  one  day’s  truce  ought  to 
be  allowed  to  the  diffeniions  and  animofities  of  mankind.’ 


Mr.  Burke  proceeds  to  impugn  ‘  democratic  and  levelling 
♦  principles’  in  church  and  ftate,  and  particularly  the  doftrine 
maintained  by  Dr.  Price  and  others,  that  the  people  of  England, 
by  the  principles  of  the  Revolution,  have  acquired  the  rights  of, 

1 .  Choofing  their  own  governors  ;  2.  Of  calhiering  them  for 
mifeonduift ;  3.  Of  framing  a-  government  for  themlelves.  In 
cppofition  to  this  ‘  new  and  unheard-of  bill  of  rights,’  he  ftates 
his  own  view  of  the  Englifli  Revolution,  and,  among  other  ob- 
fervations,  fays, 

A  ftate  without  the  means  of  fome  change  is  without  the  means  of 
it^  conservation.  Wiihout  fuch  means  it  might  even  rifk  the  lofs  of 
that  part 'of  the  cpnftitutidn  which  it  wifhed  the  moft  religioufly  to 
preferve.  The  two  principles  of  confervation  and  correftion  operated 
ffrongly  at  the  two  critical  periods  of  the  Reiloration  and  Revolution, 
when  England  found  itfelf  without  a  king.  At  both,  thofe  periods 
the  nation  had  loft  the  bond  of  union  in  their  ancient  edifice ;  they 
did  not,  however,  *  diffolve  the  whole  fabric.  On  the  contrary,  in 
both  cafes  they  regenerated  the  deficient  part  of  the  old  coiiftitution 
through  the  parts  which  were  not  impaired.  They  kept  thefe  old 
pa^rt#  .exaftly  as  they  were,  that  the  part  recovered  might  be  fuited 
to  them.  They  afted  by  the  ancient  organifed  Hates  in  the  (hape  of 
their  old  organifation,,and  not  by  the  organic  moUcula pi  a  difbanded 
people.  At  no  time,  perhaps,  did  the  fovereign  legiflature  manifell 
a  more  tender  regard  to  that  fundamental  principle  of  Britifh^confii- 
tutional  policy  than  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  when  it  deviated 
from  the  direft  line  of  hereditary  fuccelEon.  The  crown  was  carried 
fomewhat  out  of  the  line  in  which  it  had  before  moved ;  but  the 
new  line  was  derived  from  the  fame  ftock.  It  was  ftill  a  line  of  he¬ 
reditary  defeent ;  ftill  an  hereditary  defeent  in  the  fame  blood,  though 
ai;U»er€ditary  defeent  qualified  with  proteftantifm.  When  the  legif¬ 
lature  ,;fItercU  the  dire^lkm^  but  kept  the  principle,  they  Ihewcd  that 
they  held  it  inviolable*  .  ^ 
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i  •  The  gentkmen  of  the  Society  for  Revolutions  fee  nothing  in  that 
0fi6S8  but  the  deviation  from  the  conlHtution;  and* they  take  the 
deviation  from  the  principle  for  the  principle.  They  have  little  re¬ 
gard  to  the  obvious  confequences  of  their  doctrine',  though  they  muft 
iec  that  it  leaves  pofitive  authority  in  very  few  of  the  politive  inflitu- 
tions  of  this  country.  When  fuch  an  unwarrantable  maxim  is  once 
cftablifhcd,  that  no  throne  is  lawful  but  the  cleftive,  no  one  a^  of 
the  princes  who  preceded  their  era  of  fiiilitious  cleflion  can  be  valid* 
Po  thefe  ihcorilh  mean  to  imitate  fome  of  their  predcceflbrs,  who 
dragged  the  bodies  of  our  ancient  fovercigns  out  of  the  quiet  of  theij: 
tombs?  Do  they  mean  to  attaint  and  difable  backwards  all  the 
kings  that  have  reigned  before  the  Revolution,  and  confequcntly  to 
ftain  the  throne  of  England  with  the  blot  of  a  continual  ufurpation  ? 
Do  they  mean  to  invalidate,  annul,  or  to  call  into  quefllon,  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  titles  of  the  whole  line  of  our  kings,  that  great  body 
of  our  Itatute  law  which  pafTed  under  thofe  whom  they  treat  as 
ufurpers?  to  annul  laws  of  ineftimable  value  to  our  liberties— of  as 
great  value  at  leali  as  any  which  have  paffed  at  or  fince  the  period  of 
tne  Revolution?  If  kings,  who  did  not  owe  their  crown  to  the 
choice  of  their  people,  had  no  title  to  make  laws,  what  will  become 
of  the  (latute  de  tallagio  non  concedendo  ? — of  the  petition  of  right  ? — of 
the  of  habtas  corpus  f  Do  thefe  new  ded^ors  of  the  rights  of  men 
prefume  to  affert  that  King  James  the  Second,  who  came  to  the 
crown  as  next  of  blood,  according  to  the  rules  of  a  then  unqualified 
fucceffion,  was  not  to  all  intents  and  purpofes  a  lawful  king  of  Eng¬ 
land,  before  he  had  done  any  of  thofe  afts  which  were  juftly  conflrued 
into  an  abdication  of  his  crown  ?  If  he  was  not,  much  trouble  in  par-  . 
liament  might  have  been  faved  at  the  period  thefe  gentlemen  com¬ 
memorate.  But  King  James  was  a  bad  king  with  a  good  title,  and 
not  an  ufurper.  The  princes  who  fucceeded  according  to  the  aft  of 
parliament  which  fettled  the  crqwnj)n  the  Eleftrefs  Sophia  and  on  her 
defeendants,  being  protefiants,  came  in  as  much  by  a  title  of  inhe¬ 
ritance  as  King  James  did.  fie  came  in  according  to  the  law,  as  it* 
Hood  at  his  accefiion  to  the  crown ;  and  the  princes  of  the  houfe 
ofBrunfwick  came  to  the  inheritance  of  the  crown,  not  by  eleftion, 
but  by  the  law,  as  it  flood  at  their  feveral  acceffions  of  proteftant  dc- 
feent  and  inheritance,  as  1  hope  I  have  (hewn  fuificientiy.’ 

The  ^  organic  molecula:^  in  this  extradl,  allude  to  the  fj^ftem 
of  Generation^  or,  more  generally,  of  ReproduSficn  and  Developed 
tuaity  of  the  late  Count  de  BufFon  ;  and  is  one  of  the  innumer¬ 
able  inftanccs  in  which  Mr.  Burke  moft  happily  enriches  his 
ftyie,  and  ihterefts  and  amufes  his  learned  readers,  by  alluiions 
to  literature  and  philofophy.  From  Magna  Charta,  he  obferves, 
to  the  Declaration  of  Rights,  it  has  been  the  uniform  policy  of 
our  conftitutlon  to  claim  and  affert  our  liberties,  as  an  entailed 
inheritance  derived  to  us  {vom  our  forefathers,  and  to  be  trahf- 
mitted  to  our  pofterity  ‘  .as  an  eftatc  fpecially  belonging  to  the 
‘  people  of  this.kingdom,  without  any  referf:nce  whatever  to  any 
‘  other  more  generi  or  prior  right.  By  this  means/  he  obferves, 

‘  o  jjr 
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‘  our  conftitution  preferves  an  unity  in  fo  great  a  divcrfity  of  its 

*  parts*  Wc  have  an  inheritable  crown,  an  inheritable  pecN 

*  age,  and  an  Houfe  of  Commons  and  a  people  inheriting  pn*. 

*  vileges,  franchifes,  and  liberties,  from  a  long  line  of  anceftors.’ 

\ 

‘  This  policy  appears  to  me  to  be  the  refult  of  profound  reflexion, 
or  rather  the  happy  efFe«St  of  following  nature,  which  is  wifdom  with- 
out  reflexion,  and  above  it.  A  fpirit  of  innovation  is  generally  the 
refult  of  a  felhih  temper  and  confined  views.  People  will  not  lock 
forward  to  pofterity,  who  never  look  backward  to  their  ancellors, 
Befides,  the  people  of  England  well  know ‘that  the  idea  of  inheritance 
furniihes  a  fure  principle  of  confervation,  and  a  furcrprinciple  of  tranf- 
jnifiion ;  without  at  all  excluding  a  principle  of  improvement, 
leaves  acquifition  free ;  but  it  fee u res  what  it  acquires.  Whatever 
advantages  are  obtained  by  .a  (late  proceeding  on  thefe  maxims,  arc 
locked  fall  as  in  a  fort  of  family  fcttlement ;  grafped  as  in  a  kind  of 
mortmain  for  ever.  By  a  conftitutional  policy,  working  after  the 
pattern  of  nature,  ,we  receive,  we  hold,  we  tranfmit  our  government 
and  our  privileges  in  the  fame  manner  in  w'hich  we  enjoy  and  tranf- 
mit  our  property  and  our  lives.  The  inlHtutions  of  policy,  the  goods 
erf*  fortune,  the  gifts  of  Providence,  are.handed  down,  to  us  and  from 
us,  in  the  fame  courfe  and  order.  Our  political  fyilem  is  placed  in  a 
jull  correfpondence  and  fymmetry  with  the  order  of  the  world,  and 
with  the  mode  of  exillence  decreed  to  a  permanent  body  compofed 
of  tranfilory  parts ;  wherein,  by  the  dilpolition  of  a  ftupendous 
wifdom,  moulding  together  the  great  myfterious  incorporation  of  the 
human  race,  the  whole,  atone  time,  is  never  old,  or  middle-aged, 
or  young,  but  in  a  condition  of  unchangeable  conHancy,  moves  on 
through  the  varied  tenour  of  perpetual  decay,  fall,  renovation,  and 
progreffion.  Thus,  by  preferving  the  method  of  nature  in  the  con- 
duft  of  the  ftate,  in  what  we  improve  we  are  never  wholly  new ;  in 
what  we  retain  we  are  never  wholly  obfolete.  By  adhering  in  this 
manner,  and  on  chofe  principles,  to  our  forefathers,  we  are  guided 
not  by  the  fuperllition  of  antiquarians,  but  by  the  fpirit  of  philolbphic 
analogy,  in  this  choice  of  inheritance  we  have, given  to  our  frame 
of  polity  the  image  of  a  relation  in  blood  ;  binding  up  the  conllitu- 
tion  of  our  country  with  our  deareft  domeflic  tics ;  adopting  our  fun* 
damental  laws  into  the  bofom  of  oun  family  afFeftions ;  keeping  in- 
feparable,  and  cherifhing  with  the  warmth  of  all  their  combined  and 
mutually  reflected  charities,  our  (late,  our  hearths,  our  fepulchrcs, 
and  our  altars. 

*  Through  the  fame  plan  of  a  conformity  to  nature  in  our  artificial 
inilitutions,  and  by  calling  in  the  aid  of  her  unerring  and  powerful 
’  inftincls  to  fortify  the  fallible  and  feeble  contrivances  of  our  reafop, 
wc  have  derived  ieveral  other,  and  thofe  no  firiall  benefits,  from  con¬ 
sidering  our  liberties  in  the  light  of  aa inheritance.  Always  a6ing 
as  if  jn  the  prefence  of  canonii'ed  forefathers,  the  fpirit  of  freedoni» 
leading  in  idelf  to  mifrule  and  excefs,  is.  tempered  with  an  awful 
gravity.  I'his  idea  of  a  liberal  defeent  inlpires  us  with  a  fenfe  of 
habitual  native  dignity,  which  prevents  that  upftart  infolence  almoi 

inevitably 
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ioevhibly  adhering  to  and  difgracing  thofe  who  are  the  firft  ac« 
Quirers  of  any  diUlndion.  By  this  means  our  liberty  becomes  a  nobIt 
ireedoiB*  carries  an  impoling  and  m^jedic  aipedl ;  it  has  a  pe* 
digree  and  illullracing  anceiiors ;  it  has  its  bearings  and  its  enfigni 


armorial;  it  has  its  gallery  of  portraits;  its  monumental  infcriptions ; 
its  records,  evidences,  and  titles.  We  procure  reverence  to  our  civil 
joftituiions  on  the  principle  upon  which  nature  teaches  us  to  revere 
individual  men ;  on  account  of  their  age,  and  on  account  of  thoie 
from  whom  they  are  deicended.  *  All  your  fophiilers  cannot  produce 
any  thing  better  adapted  to  preferve  a  rational  and  manly  freedom  than 
the  courfe  that  we  have  purfued,  who  have  chofen  our  nature  rather 
than  our  fpeculatipns,  our  breads  rather  than  our  inventions,  for  the 
great  confervatories  and  magazines  of  our  .rights  and  privileges/ 

Mr.  Burke,  having  thus  vindicated  the  real  charafter  and  na¬ 
ture  ‘of  the  Englifh  conftitution  from  the  miftaken  views  o( 
Dr.  Price,  and  other  aflertors  of  the  natural  rights  and  equality 
of  men,  fhews  how.  much  it  was  in  the  power  of.  the  French 

our  example.  But  ‘  France/  he 


nation  to  have  profited  by 
fays,  ‘  by  following  falfe  lights,  has  bought  undifguifed  calami- 

<  ties  at  a  higher  price  than  any  nation  has  purchafed  the  moft 

♦  unequivocal  blelfings.  France,^  he  fays,  ‘  has  not  facrificed 

<  her  virtue  to  her  interett,  but  fhe  has  abandoned  her  intereft 

<  that  (he  might  proftitute  her  virtue.  ‘All  other  nations  have 

*  begun  the  fabric  of  a  new  government,  or  the  reformation  of 
. .  .  -  enforcing  with  greater 


*  an  old,  by  eftablifliing  originally,  or  enforcing  with  greater 
‘  exaftnefs,  fomc  rites  or  other  of  religion.  All  other  people 
‘  have  laid  the  foundations  of  civil  freedom  in  feverer  manners^ 

‘  and  a  fyftem  of  a  more  auftere  and  mafeuline  morality.  France, 

'  when  me  let  loofe  the  reins  of  regal  authority,  doubled  the  li- 
^  cence  of  a  ferocious  diflblutenefs  in  manners,  and  of  an  in- 
^  folent  irreligion  in'  opinions  and  pracSlices.  The  National 

*  Aflembly  have  found  their  punilhment  in  their  fuccefs.  Laws 

*  overturned  ;  tribunals  fubverted  ;  induftry  without  vigour ; 

‘  commerce  expiring ;  the  revenue  unpaid,  yet  the  people  im- 

*  pbveriOied ;  a  church  pillaged,  and  a  Hate  not  relieved  ;  civ^l 

*  and  military  anarchy  made  the  conftitution  of  the  kingdom/ 
&c.’&c. — Were  all  thefe  dreadful  things  neceftary?  were  they 
the  inevitable  refults  of  the  defperate  ftruggle  of  determined 
patriots,  compelled  to  wade  through  blood*  and  tumult  to  the 
quiet  fhorc  of  a  profperous  and  tranquil  liberty?  No !  nothing 
‘  like  it.— The  French  have  rebelled  againft  a  mild  and  lawful* 

*  monarch  with 'more'  fury,  outrage,  and  infult,  than*  ever  any 
‘  people  has  been  known  to  rife  againft  the  moft  illegal  ufurper, 

*  or  the  moft  fanguinary  tyrant.  Their  refiftance  was  made  to 
'  ebneeflion;  >neir'revolt  was  from  protection  ;  their  blow  was 
‘  aimed  at  an  hand  holding  out  graces,  favours,  and  immu- 
!  nities, 

‘  This 
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*  This  unforced  choice,  this  fond  ele<Slion  of  evil,  would  ap* 
‘  pear  pcrfe£lly  unaccountable,  if  we  did  not  confidcr  the  com- 

*  pofition  of  the  National  Aflembly — an  afTembly  cotnpofed, 
‘  not  of  diftinguifhed  magiftrates,  who  had  given  pledges  to 
^  their  country  of  their  fenfe,  prudence,  and  integrity  y  not  of 

*  leading  advocates,  the  glory  of  the  bar;  not  of  renov^ned 
^  profeflbrs  in  univerfities  ; — but,  for  the  far  greater  part,  as  it 

*  muft  in  fuch  a  number  of  the  inferior,  unlearned,  mechanical, 

*  merely  inftrumental  members  of  the  profeffion.  There  were 

*  diftinguifhed  exceptions  ;  but  the  general  compofition  was  of 
^  obfeure  provincial  advocates,  of  (lewards  of  petty  local  jurif- 
^.  didfions,  country  attornies,  notaries,  and  the  whole  train  of 
^  the  minifters  of  municipal  litigation,  the  tormentors  and  con- 

*  duiiors  of  the  petty  war  of  village  vexation. — Who  could 
^  doubt  but  that,  at  any  expence  to  the  ftate,  of  which  they 
?  underftood  nothing,  they  m.uft  purfue  their  private  interefts, 

*  which  they  underftood  but  too  well  ?  They  muft  join  (if 
^  their  capacity  did  not  permit  them  to  lead)  in  any  projedl  which 
‘  could  procure  to  them  a  litigious  conftitution.  To  the  faculty 

*  of  the  law,  in  the  compofition  of  the  Tiers  Etaty  w^as  joined  a 

*  pretty  contiderable  proportion  of  that  of  medicine,  not  fo  much 
‘  efteemed  in  France;  and  therefore  (as  men  judge  very  much 

*  of  themfelves,  and  have  a  tendency,  in  reality  become  what 

*  they  are  judged  to  .be  by  others),  in  fa<9:,  on  the  whole,  not  to 

*  eftimate  as  in  England ;  and  dealers  in  ftocks  and  funds,  who 

*  muft  be  eager,  at  any  expcnce,  to  change  their  ideal  paper 

*  wealth  for  the  more  folid  fubftance  of  land.^— Having  con- 
fidered  the  compofition  of  the  third  eftate,  and  contfafted  it  with 
the  admirable  conftitution  of  the  Houfc  of  Commons  of  Eng- 
gland,  he  takes  a  view  of  the  reprefentatives  of  the  clergy,  ‘  con- 

*  filling,  in  a  great  meafure,  of  country  curates  ;  men  who  had 

*  never  feen  the  ftate  fo  much  as  in  a  picture*  [the  author 
means,  we  prefume,  a  written  account  or  delineation  of  it]. 
‘  Nor  could  they  be  well  fuppofed  to  be  the  moft  confeientious 

*  of  their  kind,  who,  prefuming  upon  their  incompetent  under- 

*  ftanding,  could  intrigue  for  a  tfuft  which  led  them  from  their 

*  natural  relation  to  their  flocks,  and  their  natural  fphercs  of 
^  action,  to  undertake  the  regeneration  .of  kingdoms.^  This 

*  preponderating  weight,’  according  to  our  author,  ‘  being  added 

*  to  the  force  of  the  body  chicane  in  the.  Tiers  Etaty  completed 

*  that  momentum  of  ignorance,  raflmefe,  prefurnption,  and  lull 

*  of  plunder,  which  nothing  has  been  able  to  refill.  They^ 
[the  National  AlTcmbly  thus  compofedj  l.are  by  no  means  ade- 
^  quate  reprefentatives  of  the  nation  of  ftate  France.  They 
‘  load  the  edifice  of  focicty  by  fetting  up  in  the  air  what  the  fo- 
‘  lidity  of  the  ftiu(5lurc  requires  to  be  on  the  ground/ 
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Having  thus  fliewn,  or  endeavoured  to  (hew  [for  on  this 
point  wc  do  not  now  decide]^  that  the  compofition  or  conftitutioa 
of  the  National  Afl'embly  was  unneceiTary,  and  is  unfair  and  un« 
juft,  he  affirms,  that  ‘  when  the  National  Affembly  has  com- 
4  plctcd,  its  work,  it  will  have  accompliffied  its  ruin/  Thcfc 
commonwealths,  he  thinks,  will  not  long  bear  a  Hate  of  fub- 
jcction  to  the  republic  of  Paris.  They  will  not  bearithat  this 
lingle  body  fliould  moiwpolife  the  captivity  of  the  king,  and  the 
dominion  over  the  affembly  calling  itfelf  National.  His  realbns 
for  entertaining  this  opinion  he  proceeds  to  give  at  very  con- 
iidcrable  length,  without, ,  however,  producing  either  tedium  or 
ennui  in  the  reader ;  for  he  keeps  ftill  on  wing,  through  all  the 
inequalities  of  the  region  over  which  he  holds  his  courfe,  and, 
bv  the  animation  of  his  eloquence,  lupports  an  uniform  inteneft 
2ni  attention. 

•  [  To  be  continiud.  ] 


Art.  XIII.  'Elements  of  Mythology  \  with  an  Analyfis  of  the  Poems 
of  Ovidy  HomeTy  and  Virgily  together  with  an  alUgorical  Ex^ 
planation  of  them\  intended  for  the  UJe  of  young  People  of  both 
Sexes\  By  Hugou  de  BaJJvilUy  Member  of  fever  al  Academies. 
I2md.  Geneva,  1,789. 

A  Knowledge  of  ancient  mythology  is  fo  neceffary  for  thofe 
^  who  ftudy  the  Greek  and  Latin  daffies,  and  particularly 
the  poets,  that  unlefs  young  people  are  previoufly  made  ac¬ 
quainted  with  this  part  of  literature,  they  will  derive  very  little 
pleiifure  or  advantage  from  their  reading.  A  number  of  worts 
have, ^  indeed,  been  written  on  this  fubjedt;  but  there  is  ftill  room 
for^.improvement ;  and  though  the  one  now  before  us  is  far 
from  being  fo  complete  as  we  could  wifh,  it  may  form  a  very 
proper  iniroduftion  for  the  ufe  of  fchools,  and  other  feminaries  of 
learning ;  as  it  contains  a  concife  account,  felefted  from  the  beft 
authors,  of  the  principal  deities  worfhipped  by  the  heathens,  to¬ 
gether  with  an  explanation  of  the  moft  remarkable  fobles  t6  be 
found^in  the  works  of  Homer,  Virgil,  and  Ovid.  The  brevity 
ofifome  of  the  articles  may  be  confidered  as  a  fault ;  that  rc^ 
fpedihg  Juno  is  confined  to  the  (hort  fpacc  of  ten  lines  ;  but  it 
Ihould  be  remembered,  that ‘books  written  profeffcdly  for  the  in- 
ftruftion  of  youth  ought  to  be  of  fuch  a  nature  as  neither  .to 
burden  the  memory,  nor  fatigue  the  attention,  by  long  and 
**  ‘  tedious 
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tediotis  diflertations/  When  pupils  have  once  caught  the  ouf. 
fines,  the  picture  may  be  finifhed  by  afterwards  putting  into  their 
bands  treatifes  more  voluminous  and  fcientific/  As  a  fpecimen 
*  of  the  author’s  manner  and  execution,  we  (haH  extraft  his  ac. 
count  of  the  PinaUs^  or  Lans^  and  of  fomc  other  of  the  heathen 
deities: 

'  *  The  word  Lares  was  one  of  thofe  which  the  Latins  received 
from  the  moft  remote  antiquity,  and  of  which  the  fignification 
had  been  loft.’  The  Romans  were  indebted  for  it  to  the  Etruf- 
cans,  who  gave  this  title  to  their  princes ;  afterwards  it  became 
the  proper  name  of  thofe  deities  who  were  confidered  as  the  pro. 
teftors  of  houfes,  walls,  and  cities. 

‘  Their  feftival  \vas  celebrated  in  the  month  of  May ;  and 
their  flatues  were  a  kind  of  grotefque  figures,  generally  placed 
in  niches,  and  clothed  with  the  (kin  of  a  dog.  •  Before  them, 
and  at  the  diftance  of  Wo  feet  from  the  ground,  ftood  a  fmall 
altar,  with  a  hole  in  the  top  of  the  fize  of  one’s  hand,  in  whicti 
was  put  a  burning  coal!  On  one  fide  was  a  ftone  figure  repre- 
fenting  a  dog  barking.  On  the  day  of  their  feftival,  thefe  gods 
were  crowned  with  leaves,  and  their  votaries  covered  them  with 
wax,  that  they  might  write  on  it  their  vows  which  they  addreffed 
to  them. 

t  ^  The  worfhip  of  thefe  deities' was  undoubtedly  brought  from 
the  Eaft,  at  a  very. early*  period ;  for  they  were  precifely  the 
fame  as  Gemini^  or  Diofeouroiy  reprefented  in  Egypt  and  Phenicia 
.under  grotefque  figures,  and  placed  in  the  entrance  of  houfes  and 
temples,  one  on  each  fide  of  the  door,  and  having  each  a  maft 
like  the  head  of  a  dog.’ 

The  author’s  account  of’fome  other  gods,  who  were  objects 
of  adoration  among  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans,  is  as  follows: 

^  The  Romans,  who  adopted  almoft  all  the  gods  of  other  na¬ 
tions,  in  proportion  as  they  were  fubjefted  to  their  empire, 
reared  temples  alfo  to.  a  number  of  allegorical.. divinities,  fuch 
as  Happinefs,  Hope,  Eternity,  Piety,  Mercy,  Truth,  Concord, 
Peace,  Faith,  Liberty,  Opportunity  (known  to  the  Greeks  under 
the  name  of  Cerrusy  the  youngeft  of  the  fons  of  Jupiter),  Pro-| 
Yidence,  Safety,  Perfuafion  (which  the  Greeks  called  Pytho^  and 
which  had  a  temple,  but  without  a  ftatue  at  Sycion),  Clemencj, 
Fecundity,  and  Fame,  which  had  a  fuperb  templ.e  at  Athens. 

‘  Vices,  evil  beings,  ftorms,  fevers,  and  dllcord,  had  alfo  each 
their  peculiar  worfliip. 

Comus  was  revered  by  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans  as  the 
,god  of  good  cheer.  He  was  the  companion  of  Momus,  the 
Ion  of  Sleep  and  Night,  the  god  of  wit  and  raillery. 

^  Efculapius,  the  god  of  phyfic,  the  fon  of  Apollo  and  of  the 
nymph  Coronis,  was  educated  under  the  centaur.  ChirQn> 

madt 
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made  him  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  plants.  In  die  year 
^62  after  the  foundation  of  Rome,  this  city  being  afflicted  with, 
the  plague,  the  books  of  the  Sybils  declared  that  no  remedjj  could 
be  expected  unlefs  the  god  of  tpidauria  was  brought  frond  Greece. 
On  this  account  embifadors  were  difpatched  to  that  country^ 
who  carried  with  them  a  ferpent,  honoured  by  the  Epidaurians 
as  Efculapius. 

‘  There  were  fevcral  deities  of  this  name,  the  moft  famous 
of  which  was  the  one  already  mentioned.  He  was  often  repre- 
fented  under  the  figure  of  a  ferpent,  and  fometimes  under  that 
bf  a  man  holding  in  his  hand  a  club,  with  a  fnake  twiiied 
round  it.  ' 

‘.Hygeiahis  daughter  was  honoured  by  the  Greeks  as  the 
goddefs  of  health  ;  fhe  is  crowned  with  laurel,  and  holds,  in  her 
right  hand,  a  club,  or  rather  feeptre,  which  announces  that  fhe 
js  the  queen  of  phyfic.  On  her  bofom  is  a  dragon,  which, 

. after  twitting  itfelf  into  feveral  folds,  ftretches  out  its  head  to 
drink  from  a  cup  that  fhe  holds  in  her  hand. 

’  ‘  Harpocrates,  the  god  of  filence,  was  the  fon  of  Iris  and 
Ofiris.  He  is  painted  with  his  finger  on  his  mouth,  fometimes 
under  the  figure  of  a  young  mari,  who  in  one  hand  holds  a  cornu* 
•apia^  and  in  the  other  a  flower  of  the  lotus^  or  lote-trce.' 

•  Our  readers  will  fee,  by  thefe  extracts,  that  this  work  cor- 
refponds  with  the  modeft  title  which  the  author  gives  it;  and 
that  it  contains  merely  the  elements  of  mythology  reduced  into 
as  narrow  a  compafs  as  poflible. 


Art.  XIV.  Memoir e  on  the  bejl  Method  of  dying  Cloths  and  Stuffs 
with  red  Sandal  Wood.  By  M.  VogUr.  Extruded  from  Crell*s 
Chemical  Jnnals  for  1 790. 

^  H  E  method  purfued  by  dyers,  when  they  ufe  Sandal  wood, 

•  ^  is  far  from  being  advantageous.  'Fhey  generally  employ  an 
aqueous  menttruum  to  cxtradl  the  colouring  matter,  which  never 
thoroughly  produces  the  defired  effedf ;  and,  on  this  account,  it 
is  impollible  that  fluffs,  by  this  procefs,  can  acquire  the  proper 
colour.  Among  a  great  number  of  experiments  which  I  made  on 
this  vegetable  fubttance,  called  by  botanifts  Hero-^carpus  Santalinusy 
the  following  fucceeded  beft,  and  were  repeated  leaft  ten  times. 

:  Fir/i  Experiment. 

I  took  fome  pieces  of  filk,  linen,  cotton,  and  woollen  cloth, 
and  having  fiiffercd  them  to  dijjeft  for  the  fpace  of. fix  hours,  in  a 
‘folution  of  tin  by*  nitrous  acid,  tempered  with  three  parts  of 
wafhed  them  three  different  times  in  diftilled  water,  af¬ 
terwards  huttg  them  up  to  drv,  arid  theriToaked  the  half  of  each, 
4.  for 
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ht  an  hour,  in  the  cold.fpirituous  liquor  dcfcribcd  in  the  fmh 
expcriiiKnt.  The  other  half  I  digefted  in  the  tin£hjre  of  Sandal 
wood  mixed  with  water,  mentioned  in  the  feventh  experiment, 
which  I  caufed  to  boil  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  I  then  v/rung 
thefe  pieces  of  ftuff,  and,  having  dried  them  in  the  (hade,  I  found 
that  they  had  acquired  a  very  lively  red  colour. 

Second  Experiment. 

I  took  two  grains  of  alum,  which  I  difloivcd  in  two  ounres, 
of  water,  and,  while  the  folution  was  ftill  warm,  I  digefted  in  it, 
for  twelve  hours,  forpe  pieces  of  linen,  filk,  cotton,  and  woollen 
cloth ;  after  which  I  waflied  them,  at  three  different  times,  ia 
diftilled  water,  then  wrung  them,  and  dried  them  in  the  fhade 
as  before.  I  then  took  a  half  of  each  of  thefe  pieces  of  fluff,  and 
fuftered  them  to  digeft  for  an  hour  in  the  fpirituous  tini^urc 
mentioned  in  the  fixth  experiment;  and  the  other  half  in  the 
aqueous  tin£lurc  mentidned  in  the  feventh  experiment,  which  I 
boiled  for  half  an  hour.  Thefe  fluffs  being  then  wrung,  and 
dried  in  the  (bade,  appeared  to  be  of  a  moft  beautiful  and  bril¬ 
liant  fcarlet  colour. 

Third  Experiment. 

In  a  diflblution  of  three  granrs  of  vitriol  of  copper  in  twelve 
ounces  of  water,  I  foaked  for  twelve,  hours  fome  pieces  of  thefe 
different  fluffs,  and  having  wrung  and  dried  them  as  above,  I 
took  t|je  half  of  each,  and  fuffered  them  to  digeft  for  an  hour  in 
the  fpirituous  liquor  mentioned  in  the  fixth  experiment ;  and  the 
other  half  in  the  aqueous  liquor  mentioned  in  the  feventh  expe¬ 
riment.  Having  then  made  them  go  through  the  fame  operations 
as  before,  they  appeared  to  be  of  a  moft  beautiful  criinfon. 

Fourth  Experiment. 

Having  digefted  the  fame  ftuffs,  for  twelve  hours,  in  a  diffolu- 
tion  made  with  three  grains  of  white  vitriol,  in  twelve  ounces 
of  water,  and  having  treated  them  as  above,  I  found  that  they 
had  acquired  a  deep  crimfon  colour. 

Fifth  Experiment. 

I  diffolved  three  grains  of  martial  vitriol  in  tw^vc  ounces  of 
water,  and  having  repeated  the  fame  experiments,  on  the  like 
kind  of  (luffs,  I  fouad  that  they  acquired  a  beautiful  deep  violet 
colour,  and  fometimes  a  dark  r^.  The  dyes  in  which  thefe  fluffs 
were  digefted  are  prepared  in  the  following  manner  : 

Sixth  Experiment. 

Take  four  grains  of  red  Sandal  wood,  reduced  to,  an  impal¬ 
pable  powder;  digeft  it  in  twelve  ounces  of  aqua,vita^  and  ex- 
pofe  it  to  a  gentle  heat.  In  the  of  forty-eight  hours  it  will 
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b<  (band  aqua  vita  has  extracted  all  the  colouring  part  of 

the  Sandal  woc^ ;  but,  while  it  is  digeding,  care  nauft  be  Ukeq,', 
from  tune  to  time,  to  lhaJee  the  veH^'  which  contains  it.  Tlie 
dve  prepared  in  this  manner,  may  be  employed,  when  cold,  to 


dye  even  without  beine  hltered ;  for  the  ftuiFs  digeiled  in 
it  for  ail  hour  or  two,  will  be  found  to  have  cxtmdied  all  the 
colouring  matter.  This  dye  does  not  lofe  its  quality  of  dying# 
though  kept  for  a  confiderable  length  of  time.  If  it  (hoiiid 
happen  that  it  has  depofed  its  colouring  part,  or  that  k  has  been 
deprived  of  it  by  putting  cloth  in  it,  a  quantity  of  the  pow- 
dcr  of  Sandal  wood  may  then  be  added. 

Seventh  Experiment. 

Having  tempered  the  fpirituous  tin<Slure  of  Sandal  wood  with 
fix  or  ten  times  the  fame  quantity  of  water,  this  addition  of 
water  did  not  prevent  the  elFeif  of  the  dye  #  and  by  thefe  means 
1  obtained  the  aqueous  liquor,  in  which  1  almoft  boiled  all  the  be¬ 
fore-mentioned  pieces  of  ftuff,  previoufly  foaked.  The  pieces  of 
linen  and  cotton  cloth,  which  had  been  foaked  and  fteeped  in 
glue  water,  acquired  immediately  a  folid  and  lading  colour. 

Stuffs  or  cloth  muft  not  be  digefted  longer  than  forty-eight 
burs  in  the  fpirituous  liquor  above  mentioned ;  and  the  liquor 


burs  in  the  fpirituous  liquor  above  mentioned ;  and  the  li 
muft  be  pfed  quite  frefh.  .  It  appeal's  that  aqua  vltee  extra^s  a 
yellow-colouring  matter  from  red  Sandal  wood.  When  thefe 
fiuSs  are  boileq  in  the  aqueous  tindlure  it  will  not  be  oecdlary 
firft  to  feparate  it  from  the  powder  of  the  Sandal  wood;  and  it 
will  likewifb  be  needlefs  to  walh  the  duffs,  becaufe#  when  they 
are  dry,  the  powder  may  eadly  removed  by  rubbing  them. 
It  may  not  be  improper  to  mehtadn  that  I  ubferved  that  as  food 
is  thefe  duiSTs  were  taken  from  the  Uq^ior,  and  fqueexed  or 
uru&g,  digeding  them  for  feme  minutes  in  a  cold  fo|ution,* 
Df  tadve  ounces  of  water,  four  grains  of  marine  fait,  and 
wo  grains  of  ^alum,  was  of  the  utmoft  fcrvice  to  them, 
jre^  care  mud  be  taken  to  walh  them  in  cold  water  after  they 
t2ve  undergone  the  operation  of  digeding  in  the  manner  latt 
ftentioned.  The  colour  this  way  becomes  more  folid  and  durable. 
n  Ihort,  woollen,  cotton,  linen,  and  filk,  dyed  after  this  method, 
SfOirierfuliy  rclid  the  aedion  of  every  kind  of  lye,  whether 
bapy,:  alkaline,  or  even  acid ;  but  Jn  the  open  air,  and  expoied. 
p  fun,  linen  and  cotton  are  fubjeft  to  lofe  a  little  of  their 
Vendor.  . 

According  to  my  obfervations,  water  alone  and  lyes  ate  not 
“^cient  to  extract  all  the  colouring  matter  of  red  Sandal  wood ; 
duffs  dyed  in  fuch  decoftions  acquire  but  a  pale  colour, 
feon  fades.*  Spirit  of  wine  is  the  only  liquid,  hitherto 
that  is  capable  of  extrafting  Aoroughly  the  cciouring 
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part  of  Sandal  wood^  and  of  cominunicating  it  afterw^ds  to 
different  fubftances. 


-  The  proccfs  here  deferibed  is  indeed  attended  with  confider- 
able  expence;  but  thofe  who  employ  it  will  be  amply  icompen. 
(ated  by  the  fupefb  colour  which  it  will  give  to  various, objeds. 
Sandal  wood  reduced  to  a  fine  powder  is  preferable  to  that  which 
is  only  bruifed  oV  pounded. 

In  order  to  be  certain  that  the  Sandal  wood  is  not  adulterated, 
it  will  be  beft  for  thofe  whoufc  it  to  buy  it  whole,  and  to  reduce 
it  to  powder  themfelves,  ’  '  '  ,  ‘ 
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MISCELLANEOUS* 


T*  15*  travels  in  yarious  Parts  of  Europe^  ^a,  and  Africa^  ^ 
‘  John  Macdonald]  8vo.  5s.  Forbes.  London,  1790. 


These  Travels,  or,  as  they  might  more  properly  be  called, 
Meiiipirs/  are  the  produdion  of  a  inan  who  afted  in  no  higher 
aline  than  a  fervant,  and  who  lud  oppohunities  of  attending  his 
mailers  in  the  different  countries  of  which  he  gives  aii  account.  The 
performance  has  one  merit  which,  if  true;  feldom  belongs  to  fimilar 
works,  that  of  being ‘genuirte.  The  plainnefs  of  the  ftyle,  and  the 
artlefs  and  undifguifed  fimplicity  of  the  manner,  feem  to'provethis. 
Though  many  of  the  circunl fiances  in  thefe  Travels  might  appear 
too  trifling  for  the  public  eye,  yet  the  author  is  always  intereftinj 
becaufe  he  is  natural ;  nor  does  he  become  lefs  amiable  by  betray* 
ingall  the  little  yfoibks  and  vanity  incident  to  his  fituation.  Per* 
taps  lome'  information  may  be  gleaned  from  his  account  of  things, 
particularly  the  manner  of  living  in  the  Eafl  Indies.  His  retnarRi 
arc  fr^  from  all  afFe£lation  :  he  reprefents  every  thing  in, the  light  in 
Which  he  faw  it.  Upon  the  whole,  the  work',  as  the  produdion  of.s 
man  moving  in  an  inferior  fphere  of  life;  does  not  want  merit,  ari 
will  be  read  with  pleafiire  by  thofe  who' love  to  contemplate  nature 
divefied  of  all  the  trappings  of  educadon  and  learning.  "  ’  »  ‘ 

Art.  16.  The  Denial;  or 9  ^he  Happy  Retreat.  A  No<vel.  Bj  ^ 
Rev.  James  Tbom/on.  izmoll  3  vois.  los.  6d.  Scwel.  London 
1790.  *  ,  * 

In  the  compofition  of  novels,  more  perhaps  than  in  any  ^ 
of  human  pfodudlion,  the  found  obfervation  of  good  King  Solomon 
IS  daily  verified,  there-  is  nothing  new  under  the  Jun.  And  while  ^ 
the  modes  of  cjdileiice>  all  the  walks  of  life,  and  all  the  conth_ 
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jcncics'bf  fortune,  exhibit  the  fame  whimfical  creatures  *  ftrutting 
tKcir  hour  upon  the  ftage,*  under  the  influence  of  the  fame  feelings, 
every  defeription  of  the  fame  fccnes  mufl  be  valuable  in  proportion 
as  it  approximates  to  nature  and  truth.  This  remark,  far  from  de¬ 
preciating  the  work  before  us,  enhances  its  merit.  The  ftory  is 
^plc  and  inftru^live.  It  combines  three  circumftanccs,  which  every 
00c,  who  looks  into  the  world  »vith  attention,  will  frequently  fia4 
reaUfed — paternal  authority  carried  to  an  unpardonable  excefs — the 
liberal  fentiments  of  a  young  and  ardent  mind  exemplified  with  for¬ 
titude  and  manlinefs — and  the  crafty  machinations  of  low  cunning 
profecuted  with  an  cagernefs  and  perfeverance  worthy  of  a  better 
caufe.  As  the  bufinefs  develops,  the  vices  which  mark  fomc  of  the 
charafters  interefted,  and  the  virtues  by  which  others  are  adorned, 
meet  occafionally  with  Arid  poetical  juAice.  The  tendency  of  the 
whole,  as  might  be  expeded  from  a  clergyman,  is  throughout  per- 
feftty  honourable.  The  reverend  author’s  principal  objed  is  to  re¬ 
concile  ah  humble  reiiAance  to  paternal  authority  with  filial  duty 
and  gratitude ;  and  the  incidents  by  which  he  illullratcs  and  enforces 
this  dodrine  are  natural  and  pertinent.  He  appears  every  wher^ 
anxioufly  concerned  for  the  proper  diredion  of  youth.  The ‘maxims 
he  inculcates  are  all  ferious  and  moral,  and  direded  to  the  culture 
and  formation  of  the  heart  rather  than  the  head.  He  writes  from 
the  beA  intentions ;  his  volumes  may  amufe  innocence  without 
putdng  it  to  the  bluAi ;  his  fancy  is  chaAe,  and  his  language  jper- 


riadt,  The  Vanity  of  Ambitious  Expedation,  An  EfFufioni  and  Lines 
addrefled  to  a  Lady.  They  contain  fpecimens  of  the  author’s  aU- 
fities  both  in  blank  verfe  and  rhyme ;  none  of  which  rife  beyond  me¬ 
diocrity*  The  Vanity  of  Ambitious  Expedation  feems  to  be  the 
heft;  it  is  written  in  imitation  of  the  Ayle  of  Spenfer.  The  worA 
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Srobable,  however,  (he  may  have  fufFered  a  few  reftlcfs  nighti ; 

‘  that  1^  the  cafe,  the  college  could  not  preferibe  a  better  recipe  fer 


ileep. 


Art.  10.  Memoirs  of  George  Barrington.  8vo.  is.  Smith. 

London,  1790. 

The  hero  of  thefe  Memoirs  has  attraAed  much  notice,  and  no  doubt 
forms  a  Angular  charafter  in  the  moral  world.  Whether  thefe  Me. 
moirs  are  genuine  it  is  impoflible  for  us  to  determine ;  nor  indeed  u 
it  of  much  confc^uence.^  They  are  publiftied  to  gratifjr  that  curiofity 
which  devours  with  avidity  every  circumftance  refpefting  a  man  who 
has,  by  whatever  means,  rendered  himfelf  remarkable,  and  will,  i| 
this  point  of  view,  prove  acceptable  to  a  number  of  readers.  But  th« 
inere  detail  of  the  uicks  of  a  fliarper  can  afford  little  entertainment  10 
*31  liberal  and  enlightened  mind. 


Smith. 


Art.  II.  Tie  Trial  of  George  Barrington.  8vo.  is.  Simmoneb. 

London',  1790. 

This  is  merely  an  account  of  the  laft  trial  of  Barrington,  in  whiA 
he  was  convifted,  publilhed  while  curiofity  was  high  refpcflingtht 
fate  of  this  rcniarkable  charafter,  and  intended  toferve  the  fame  tern, 
porai  y  purpofes  with  the  preceding  article. 

A  R  T.  2 2.  EfifJe  to  James  Bof<wtll,  Efq,  occajioned  hy  his  long-exfeBti^ 
-  and  mrw  .Jf^edily-te^be^puldiJhed  Life  of  Dr.  John/on.  4to.  is, 

Hookham.  London,  1790. 

This  poem  is  fprighdy,  pointed#  and.farcafiic#  but  not  enough  of 
cither.  The  author  appears  to  have  lire ;  but  either  is  fearful  of  be. 
ing  ill-naturt’d,  or  has  not  acquired  that  readinefs  at  *  managing  fa- 
tire  which  fuch  delicate  tools  require.  We  think  with  a  little  prac* 
tice  he  may  make  a  (hining  figure  in  this  fpecies  of  writing. 


A^rT.  23.  ^  The  poet Ual  Flights , of  Chrifiopher  Whirligigs  Efq.  CevaS 
of  Herje.  4to.  is.  6d.  Wilkie.  London,  1790. 

Had  thefe  Flights  been  printed  on  cartouch- paper  they  would  have 
ftcod  fome  chance  of  mounting  as  high  as  the  author  wiihes,  and 
have  been  ufeful  in  their  way. 

AaT.  ?4.  Try  again  \  a  Farce,  in  T^wo  ASis,  as  fer/ermed  at  thi 
Tteatre-Ro,al  in  the  He^market.  8vo,  is.  Robinfons.  Londosi 
1790.  ^  • 

It  was  obfervtd  by  an  ingenious  wag  that  the  chief  bufinefs  of  aH 
comedies  is,  for  a  yourg  couple  to  cheat  their  parents  and  to  grt 
married ;  and  on  the  charadkriiUc  follies  and  foibles  peculiar  to  each 
age  the  humour  and  incident  of  the  piece  depend.  In  the  prefent 
inllance  the  author  has  chefea  to  go  a  Aep  out  of  the  way,  and  to 
%  inJ<ke  his  heroine  only  anxious  to  evade  the  caution  of  her  brother, 
who  ifties  to  marry  her  to  old  Doftor  Decrepito.  'This  is  extremely 
.in  chaiader  for  a  young  raafi  who  is  himfelf  defperately  in  love. 


.|n  cnaiacter  tor  a  young  man  wno  is  nimieil  delperateiy  in  lovc. 
were  veil  if  ibis  were  dhe  only  abfurdity,  or  even  if  the  piece 


m 


u  vic  (-.bfurd  enough  to  make  us>iu  our  gooASatured  moments, 

'•  T  heartily  i 


laugli 

u-ulyi 
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keardlyi  l)at  dulnefs  it  the  predominant  feature^  and  nodding  the 
only  rcfource. 

Art.  ^ome  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Death  of  Mrs.  Eleanor  Dom^ 
fordi  dejigmed  cbiefiy  for  the  Uft  of  thtfi  *who  fee  the  Heed  of  teal  im^ 
•ward  and  experimental  Christianity.  8vo.  is*  Printed  for  An¬ 
drews,  and  fold  alfo  by  the  Author,  No.  i,  Philpot-Lane.  The 
Profits  are  applied  to  the  Relief  of  the  Poor,  particularly  Debtors* 

London,  1790. 

* 

Mrs.  Dornford,  we  doubt  not,  was  a  very  good  woman ;  and,  for 
that  reafon,  we  much  regret  her  little  failings  ftiould  be  fo  publicly 
expofed  to  the  world,  and  particularly  by  one  whom  we  Ihoula  expea 
to  pay  more  regard  to  her  memory. 

Mr.  Dornford  thinks  it  ncceffary  to  trace  the  progrefs  of  that  at¬ 
tachment  which  moft  delicate  men  wifti  to^conceal.  In  the  early 
ftage  of  it,  *  by  the  unfearchable  wifdom  and  goodnefs  of  God  our 
Saviour,  I  began  (fays  Ihe,  in  a  little  book  in  which  (he  mentions  the 
dealings  of  God  with  her  foul)  to  entertain  doubts  of  the  propriety 
of  firft  coufins  intermarrying.*  When  in  great  fufpence  on  this  fub- 
jefl,,and  entreating  God  to  take  the  affair  into  his  own  hands-— 

*  0  amazing  goodnefs !’  continues  (he,  *  for  though  I  faw  no  man¬ 
ner  of  way  by  which  it  could  be  broke  off,  yet  fo  it  was,  occafioned 
by  our  correfpondence  being  made  known  to  his  mother,  who’ highly 
difapproved  of  our  coming  together;  and  from  a  variety  of  things 
which  happened,  I  thought  myfelf  much  flighted,  and  not  treated 
with  that  refpeft  which  my  perfon  and  fortune  aemanded.*  Here  is  an 
inftance  of  Chriflian  humility!  In  a  few  pages  afterwards  we  read, 

*  My  being  occafionally  at  the  houfe  of  this  relation  of  my  father’s 
gave  Mr.  Dornford  an  opportunity  of  feeing  me  often,  and  we  were 
again  reconciled  together.*  Where  were  all  the  fcruples  about  fir  ft 
coniins,  and  to  how  little  purpofe  was  the  providential  interpofition 
that,  on  a  former  occafion,  prevented  the  fuppofed  illicit  connexion  ? 
In  a  few  more  pages  the  union  for  life  takes  place  in  the  prefence  of 
MeiTrs.  Wellcy,  Romaine,  kc.  kc. 

Mrs.  Dornford  is  faid  to  be  a  poet  by  nature..  We  have  many 
Ijpecimens  of  her  verfes.  Among  the  rclt,  one  (he  wrote  to  a  Jew 
f^ily,  in  order  to  convert  them,  in  which  we  meet  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  elegant  couplet :  ' 

.N 

M  *  Compare  Ifaiah,  fifty-three. 

With  the  apoftlcs  they  agree.* 

But,  left  we  Ihould  fall  into  the  editor’s  error,  we  (hall  clofe  our 
fcvicw  of  this 'article  with  an  account  of  what  apj^ears  to  us  the  moft 
amiable  and  important  traits  in  this  lady’s  charaaer,  though  the 
compiler  has  thought  them  of  fo  Iktle  confequence  as  to  refer  them 
to  a  note.  In  this  note  we  are' told  of  the  compaffionate  manner  in 
which  flic  aififted  a  foldicr’s  wife  who  a(ked  alms  of  her.  Her  whole 
behaviour  in  this  inftance  was  that  of  the  good  Samaritan.  On  ano¬ 
ther  occalion  (be  perfuaded  Mr.  Dornford  to  relieve  a  diftrefiTed  Ame¬ 
rican  clergyman,  confined  for  debt  in  Newgate,  and  gave  him  that 

'  B  b  5  ‘  alEftance 


i  ^ 
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afTilUncc  and  patronage  which  afterwards  made  him  comfortable  for 
life.  We  have  only  to  regret  that  thefe  anecdotes  are  introduced 
as  notes  to  the  account  of  that  fociety  for  reformation  which  wa 
anxious  to  fervc  the  caufe  of  religion  by  abridging  the  poor  in  their 
innocent  recreations  on  the  Chrillian  feftival,  and  even  preventing 
them  the  little  luxury  of  a  hot  dinner.  By  them,  however,  we  may 
fee  the  traits  of  an  amiable  difpofition,  and  cannot  but  regret  it 
(hould  be  unhappily  warped  by  the  influence  of  miftaken  zeal 

POLITICAL. 

Ary*  z6»  LtUtrs  on  the  Difputi  wth  Spain*  By  Verus* .  8 VO.  is. 

Kearlley.  London,  1790. 

This  is  one  of  the  many  newfpaper  difeuflions  to  which  the  late 
difpute  with  Spain  has  given  rife.  The  letters  here  colledled  were 
originally  publilhed  in  the  Diary.  The  fubje£l  has  already  been  fully 
diicufled,  and  has  ceafed  to  be  interelUng. 

Art.  27.  A  Letter  to  the  People  called  fakers  on  the  probable  Confh 
quinces  to  them  of  a  Repeal  of  the  Corporation  and  Tef  Ails*  8vo.  W, 
Stockdale.  London,  1790. 

Of  the  fpirit  and  tendency  of  this  (hort  but  fenfible  tra£l,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  paflage  will  give  a  very  fatisfaflory  account.  Speaking  to 
.thofe  who  arc  the  objeds  of  -  his  addrefs,  he  fays,  *  Holding,  from 
confeientious  motives,  thofc  objefb  as  impious  which  the  reft  of  the 
w'orld  look  up  to  with  eager  expedlation,  and  forbidden  to  ufc  force 
in  defence  of  yourfelves,  how  neceflary  is  it  for  you  to  employ  thole 
peaceful  methods  which  your  religion  does  authorife  to  impofe  a  mea* 
fure  which  mud  diflurb  that  quiet  you  now  enjoy,  and  by  the  peace¬ 
ful  but  firm  exercife  of  thofe  rights  which  the  law  of  England  gives 
you,  and  which  are  fandlioned  even  by  your  own  Arid  conftrudion  of 
the  gofpcl  of  Chrill,  to"  endeavour  to  oppofe  the  ambitious  purpofes 
of  thofe  feds  who,  not  content  with  toleration  themfelves  In  the  moil 
unlimited  degree,  are  trying  to  eflablifh  their  own  power  on  principles 
that  mud  fubjed  you  to  oppreffion  and  perfecution.’ 

^  ,  DIVINITY. 

Art.  28.  A  Jhort  and  plaxn  Expofition  of  the  Old  Tefaptent^  wthlt 
wotional  and  praBical  ReJleBicns  for  the  Vje  of  Families:  By  the  Itat 
John  Orton,  S*  T.  P*  Publijhed  from  the  Author* s  Manufeript  ^ 
Robert  Gentleman.  8vo.  3  vols.  i8s.  Longman.  London,  1790. 

A  mod  refpedable  lid  of  fubferibers  names  give  their  fandlon  te 
this  work.  And  were  the  public  not  already  glutted  with  commeo- 
'  taiies,  we  (hould  DOt  (cruple  to  pronounce  uie  prelent  one  of  the 
mod  ufeful  and  convenient  we  have  feen.  It  is  a  fort  of  paraphrafer 
not  indeed  in  the  manner  of  any  former  one,  but  (horter  and  moit 
level  to  common  underilandings.  The.fi^ond  of  thefe  volumes  is 
duiched  with  a  valuable  diflTe^tion  of  the  late  pious  and  learned  au* 
thor  on  the  utility  offe  ripture  hidory.  But  the  reader  will  find,  i& 
.  g  *  the 
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the  preface  to.  the  a  very  fatisfa&ory  accouot  of  the  work,  ia 
{he  profecution  and  accomplilhment  of  which  we  iincercly  wiih  the 
^tor  all  defirable  fuccefs* 

Art*  29*  Letters  to  Mr.  Archdeacon  Travif,  in  Anfwer  to  bis  Defence 
if  the  heavenly  Wuneffes^  I  John  'V.  7.,  By  R.  Porfon.  8vo.  6s. 
^ards.  Egertons*  London,  1790. 

This  book  exhibits  many  heavy  charges  againft  the  work,  and  the 
author  of  the  work  that  occafions  it,  and  to  whom  it  is  an  anfwer. 
We  underftand,  however,  a  rejoinder  is  in  great  forwardnefs.  It 
would  therefore  be  improper  to  interfere  where  doctors  of  fuch  po¬ 
lemical  confequence  disagree.  We  may  be  fuiFered  juft  to  hint  in  the 
ear  of  the  prefent  writer,  Let  net  him  that  buckleth  on  his  hatnefs  loaft 
4U  be  that  fuiteth  it  off.  We  fliould  have  a  better  opinion  of  Mr. 
Porfon*s  argument  but  for  his  manner.  He  often  fpeaks  of  his  ad- 
veriafy  in  terms  which  it  ill  ^becomes  one  gentleman  to  ufe  in  fpeak- 
ing  of  another.  This  leads  us  to  fufpedt  that  Mr.  Porfon  may  not  alto* 
gether  be  ignorant  of  the  frequent  attempts  that  are  made  to  infult  Mr, 
Travis,  even  in  the  newfpapers.  When  controverfy  ftoops  to  this  low 
fpccics  of  abufe,  no  man  of  liberality,  or  whofe  niind  is  not  loft  to 
istrj  fenfe  of  decency,  will  be  hardy  enough  to  argue  or  ftatc  liis 
doubts  or  belief  on  either  fide  of  the  queftion  %  for  in  that  cafe  a  de¬ 
gree  of  infamy  would  attach  itfelf  even  to  opinion,  and  many  good 
men  fuffer  more,  even  for  their  beft  thoughts,  than  bad  men  for  their 
worft  adions. 

I 

Art.  30.  Suicide  \  a  Setmon^  fteachtd  March  i^th,  1790,  in  the  Pa* 
rijh  Chutch  of  Hurfinionceux^  in  Suffexi  at  the  Funefal  of  John  Mitten. 
By  the  Rev.  Levois  Turner^  late  ofje/us  College f  Oxford.  8v0.  is. 
Williams.  London, 

Wherever  the  awful  difeafe  alluded  to  in  this  fermon  takes  place, 
the  clergyman  cannot  make,  a  better  ufe  of_his  fituation  and  talents 
than  by  arming  his  hearers,  by  every  argument  in  his  power,  againft 
Its  encroachments.  And  we  cannot  help  thinking  Mr.  Tumor  well 
entitled  to  the  acknowledgments  of  his  parilhioners  and  all  good  men 
for  fetting  an  example  of  afting  thus  conformably  to  his  duty. 

Art.  314  On  the  Abufe  ofReafon,  as  applied  to  the  myfterious  Do^rines 
.  of  Revelation  \  a  Sermon  preached  at  the  primary  Vifitation  of  the 
Right  Reverend  the  Lord  Bifhop  of  London^  held  at  Colcbejier ,  May  17, 

1 1790.  ,  ,By  T^bemas  J’vjining^  M.  A.  Reiter  of  St»  Mary's^  Colchefer. 
4to.  IS.  Cadell.  London,  1790. 

This  able  difeourfe  affigns  to  rcafon  and  revelation  their  diftlna 
Rnd  independent  prerogative's.  It  afferts  the  myftcries  of  religion, 
Riid"dcfcnds  then!  againft  the  calumnies  of  her  enemies ;  and  it 
weets  a  variety  of  opinions,  detailed  both  by  feaarics  and  infidels,  that 
y^r  an  hoftile  afpeft  to  the  peace  of  our  eftabl}(hment.  The  fermon 
written  with  tane*,  and  on  principles  of  modemtion ;  and  an  obvious 
prrfttencc  for  the  order  and  harmony  of.fociety  recommends  that 
ioit  of  praaicc^  in  the  preachers  and  hearers  ^of  fcligion  which  con- 
Wtutes  Its  beft  defence.  ■  ' 

‘  .  B  b  4.  '  Art; 
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Art.  52.  The  Fredi^Un  ef  the  Afojilet  concerning  the  End  ef  the 
H^rld  ;  a  Sermon  preached  before  the  Uni^erjity  of  Cambridge,  on  Sun. 
day.  May  23,  <790.  By  Thomas  Eduards,  LL»D.  8vo.  1$, 

.  Brackhasni  ftufy  &c«  Edmiinds#  17 ()o* 

In  chii  feimon  an  ot^dHon,  urged  by  Mr.  Gibbon  the  hiftorfan 
againil  religion  from  Tome  apparent  obfcurities  in  the  apoftolical 
writings^  is  with  great  candour,  and  we  think  fome  plauhbility/ad« 
snitted.  We  are  forry,  however,  the. author  has  not  accompanied 
this  concefiion  with  an  expofure  of  the  invidious  application  whick 
inhdels  will  readily  make  of  fuch  a  dodirine.  To  Juflify  the  utility 
of  fuch  a  comment  from  an  advocate  for  revelation,  it  certainly  be¬ 
came  him  to  reconcile  the  great  objefi  of  divine  infpiration  with  the 
obfeurity  he  would  faften  on  the  paffages  he  qaotes.  As  this  would 
feem  to  be  no  inconfideraUe  part  of  his  hypbthefis,  it  would  be  im¬ 
proper  to  decide  on  the  fpecimen  here  piwuced  until  the  whole  ap- 
poars  in  its  finiiked  ftate. 

Art.  33.  The  Rt'velation  tranjlaied  and  explained  throughout  \  nuiti 
Keys,  Jlluf  rations.  Notes,  and  C'^mments,  a  copious  IntroduBion^  jirgn* 
want,  and  Conclufion.  By  IK.  Cooke,  Greek  Profejfor  in  the  Uni^verfitj 
ef  Cambridge^  and  BcBor  of  Hempjied,  Norfolk*  8vo.  6s.  Robinfons, 
London,  1 790.  . 

In  this  elaborate  veriion  of  the  Revelation  Mr.  Cooke  differs,  in 
various  opinions,  from  preceding  expohtors.  In  his  introdudtion  he 
particularly  combatSithe  hypothefis  of  the  celebrated  Mede;  but,  in 
ouf  opinion,  he  does  not  render  the  myiUcifm  of  that  curious  por¬ 
tion  of  (acred  writ  more  intelligible  than  it  was.  He  does  not  fuc- 
ceed  in  fefolvihg  the  principal  'doubts  that  have  been  entertained 
epneerning  the  meaning  of  many  paffages,  ‘n6r  in  leffening  the  very 
great  obfeurity  which  lUB  hangs  upon  the  whole  drift  of  that  won¬ 
derful  book.  And  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  he  promifes  too 
tnuch,  and  fpcaks  rather  too  confidently,  ih  attempting  a  talk  which 
has  often  eiiough  baffled  men  of  the  greateft  abilities  aivd  learning. 

Art.  34*  A  diliinS  and  impart ial  Account  of  the  Procefs  for  Socinia 
Herejy  again/i  W dliam  M'Gill,  D,  D,  one  of  the  Minifters  of  Air ;  w//i 
ObfervtUions  on  his  ExpUnatiohe  and  Apology,  and  on  the  Proceeding 
and  final  DecUions  of  the  Re  wend  Synod  of  Gla/goiv  and  Air  on  thu 
Cmufi^'  By  jctmsMoif*  8va.'  is.  Mathews.  London,  1790, 

Here  is  a  morfel  for  the  orthodox.  Dr.  McGill,  a  refpeflabk 
clergyman  in  the  eilabliihed  kirk  of  Scotland,  lately  publiihed  hit 
opinions  concerning  the  peculiar  doArines  of  the  gofpel.  Thefe,  ac¬ 
cording  ^to  the  coDllruOion  of  fome  among  the  neighbouring  clergy* 
inien,  favoured  the  Socinian  fyftem.  On  this  apprehenfion  a  prok* 
cation  commenced  againft  him  in  the  fynod,  or.  provincial  eCclefiifli* 
ftal  judicatory,  'whi^  had  the  liberality  to  accept  of.  the 
explanation  of  his  own  meaning,  and  diimifs  the  accufation.  ^  Agajai 
Uiis  dccilion  the  pam|dilet  before  us  is  written  in  ereat  iodignatioa* 
It  difedvers  abilities  or.  powers  which  might  have  Men  exerted 
much  better  caule.  We  are  as  little  friends  to  turbulent  fcfUrles » 
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QQf.ttlthor,  but  we  are  far  from  thinking  pcrfccutJon  the  proper 
iteans  of  fappreffing  their  nonfenfe.  The  article  will»  however^  be 
read  by  a  lar^  party  of  Cbiidiant  wiiofe  tenets  it  vindicates.  It  is 
irritten  with  fach  afperity  and  farcafm  as  muft  render  it  acceptable  to 
the  petulant  and  morofe.  *  And^  indeed,  we  little  expeded  to  find, 
anmft  the  polemics  of  a  fchoolman,  the  wit  of  a  man  of  the 
world* 

Art*  35*  jf  Jhftrt  CmmtMMrj  wn  thi  Lorfs  Prayer  i  in  %vhUb  an 
lufien  to  the  principal  Circumflemcet  of  our  Lord's  Temptation  is  ai* 
tempted  to  be Jhe*wn,  By  Michael  Lort,  D,  2).  F*R*  and  A*  S*  8vOw 
IS.  White  and  Sons.  London,  1790. 

We  are  no  admirers  of  theological  hypothefes  founded  on  quaint 
allafions  of  feripture,  as  they  deviate  from  that  iimplicity  which  is  the 
greatell  beauty  in  the  commentary  as  well  as  the  text.  Nor  do  ire 
perceive  the  utility  of  giving  our  author’s  conllrudion,  or  rather 
glofs,  to  a'pafTage  of  feripture  that  all  the  world  muft  admire,  even 
in  a  tranilacion,  for  Jts  elegant  plainnefs  and  perfpicuity.  Ihefe  ob- 
(ervatibns  detrad  nothing  from  the  ingenuity  of  this  little  trad.  It 
&ews  the  author’s  talent  for  biblical  criticifni  to  advantage ;  and,  in 
eaectiting  his  conceptions,  he  throws  oat  many  (briking  hints,  which 
may  be  of  great  ufe  to  thofe  who  hereafter  (hall  dired  their  attention 
to  illuibate  the  fame  divine  prayen 

AaT.'  36I  The  Diffenters  Plea ;  or^  The  Appeal  of  the  Dijenters  to  tb$ 

'  Jufke,  the  Honour  9  and  the  Religion,  of  the  Kingdom  againft  the  Tefk 
Law,  By  George  Walker.  -Svo.  is.  Johnfon.  London,  1796. 

.We  perceive,  from  this  zealous  advocate  for  the  abrogation  of  tho 
left  ad,  that  the  miuiflry,  tlie  Houfe  of  Commons,  and  the  majority 
of  the  kingdom,  are  all  in  the  wrong,  and  that  the  Diflepters  have 
transferred  their  intereft  and  their  fermentation  to  the  party « who 
are  in  oppofition  to  government.  But  however  we  may  dilTent  from 
the  aut^r’s  conclufions,  we  muft  admit  that  he  reafons  plauftbly, 
and  that  his  eloquence  is  rapid  and  forcible.  We  fhould  be  happy 
to  meet  him  on  a  fubjed  more  fufceptible  of  novelty,  and  lefs  dn^ 
worthy  of  fuch  talents  as  diftinguifli  the  writer.  He  might  then 
difeover  qualities  which  criticifm  would  be  proud  to  cherifh. 

f  *  ■  V  '  ' 

Aax.  37.  Sermons  on  fever al  Occafions,  By  Henry  Wolflenholnu,  Af.  Am 
late  ReBor  of  Liverpool.  8vo.  a  vols.  los.  Evans*  Londoa^ 

^  *.Thi«- fourths  at  leafl  of  the  following  difeourfes,’  fays  the  au¬ 
thor,  *  are  of  his  tmm  compofition and  we  are  not  fo  telly  as  to 
like didh  the worfc  for' fo  frank  a  confefliort.  'We  often  find  greater 
plagiarifts  not  fo  honeft.  Little  as  his  lharc  h  in  their  produdion,  he 
ytt  de&cs  them  to  be  publiihed  after  his  death.  There  is  fomething 
*  to ’very  ferious  and  Well-intended,  even  irr  this  whimlical  requcfl  to 
his  furvivors,  that  the  Ibvhy  it  would  otherwife  fuggeft,  i.*,  fupprefled 
By  the  reverence  it  ihfpfresr,  ft  is  not  the  Wifhes  of  a  vain  man  after 
I  jpofthumous  fame,  but  of  a  pious  mind  anxious  that  the  world  Ihould 
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be  reformed,  but  cardefs  by  whom.  Many  are  the  mifcellanles 
much  more  elegantly  compofed,  which  we  have  cenfured ;  but  for 
the  principles  to  which  thefe  owe  their  prefent  form,  and  the  bene¬ 
volent  fentiment  which  fronts  them  like  a  cherub  at  the  gates  of  pa. 
radife,  far  be  it  from  us  to  regard  them  with  .even  a  fe^ng  of  dif- 
refped.  Indeed,  they  come  in  fuch  a  fandlified  ihape,  and  folicit 
attention  with  fuch  a  winning  modefly,  as  nothing  wdrthlefs  ever 
could  affumc,  or  none  but  the  worlhlefs  blame.  We  therefore  moft 
cordially  recommend  them  as  the  more  likely  to  do  good  that  they 
obvioufly  originate  in  goodnefs  of  heart.  And  who  docs  not  know 
what  multitudes  of  fafhionable  fermons  move  in  the  pdiieft  circles, 
glitter  in  all  the  meretricious  embellilhments  of  a  frothy  eloquence, 
command  a  profufion  of  adulation,  and  are  raifed  by  the  taile  of  the 
times  into  a  fort  of  ftandard  for  pulpit  compoiition,  which  can  boaft 
of  no  fuch  extradion,  but,  like  the  gaudiell  of  all  gaudy  things, 
have  no  diftinftion,  and  no  exigence,  but  what  they  derive  from  the 
dunghill  fource  of  pride  or  avarice.  . 

Art*  38.  ^  J  Sermon^  by  Edut;ard  Parry\  ReSor  of  Lldngdr,  in  Me* 
riomthjhire,  8vo.  IS.  Lowndes.  London,  1790. 

Tlus  it  a  charity  fermon«  The  parable  of  the  good  Sama¬ 
ritan  furniihes  the  preacher  with  a  fund  of  obfervation  palpably 
applicable  to  the  objed  of  the  difeourfe.  No  text  could  be  better 
chofen;  and,  in  our  opinion,  few  preachers  could  have  done  it  more 
juftice;  His  language  is  fimple  and  ferious  throughout.  He  ad- 
dre/Tes  himfelf  to  the  hearts  of  his  hearers  ;  and  the  fentiments  he 
preffes  upon  their  attention  are  warm,  fervid,  and  interefting. 

Art.  39.  Exfojitions  on  fome  of  the  moft  highly  piSiurefque  and  inte* 
njfing  Pajfagis  of  Scripture ;  nvherein  federal  of  the  ftrongejl  Eme* 
iions  and  finer  feelings  of  human  Hature  are  attempted  to  be  delineatedi 
By  Daniel  Turner ^  lVool<wieb.  8vo.  6s.  boards.  Cadell.  Lon- 
doni^  1790. 

.  Of  the  indefatigable  induftry  which  diltinguilhes  the  labours  of 
this  pious  author  we  have  repeated  proof ;  and,  among  the  numer¬ 
ous  book  manufafturers  of  the  times,  he  merits  no  inconiiderable 
ihare  of  praife,  as  the  exigencies  of  a .  numerous  family  impofe  that 
upon  him  as  a  duty  which,  otherwife  circiimllanced,  he  might  have 
had  fpirit  to  decline.  We  allude  to  his  freedoms  with  tlie  writings  of 
odMS,  whofe  works  he.  garbles  without  ceremony  or  acknowledge 
CMDt.  This  we  deem  the  more  culpable,  as  his  publications  would 
certainly  neither  fufier  in  their  reputation,  nor  be  diminifhed  in  the 
(ak,  by  frankly  owning  to  whom  he  is  obliged,  and  by  whom  afliiied. 
This  would  both  free  him  from  the  charge  of  plagiarifm,  and  de* 
monftrate  the  variety  of  his  reading.  We  have  no  other  fault  to 
find  with  thefe  expofitions;  but  can  alTure  the  reader  they  are  calcu¬ 
lated  to  improve  his  tafte,  to  enlighten  his  mind,  and  to  better  his 
heart.  And  whoever  has  any  reliih  for  the  fublime  and  beautiful  of 
holy  writ,  will  here  find  fome  of  its  richelt  paiTages  illuilrated  in  the 
happidk  and  beft  manner# 


Art. 
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AiTt  40.  Thi  Hifiary  of  ihi  Effi^s  cf  Rilipon  on  MankinJi  in  Coun^ 
triis  nnclont  mnd  modtrn^  barbarous  and  cMlifeJ*  By  tbt  Rev.  Ed* 
wasardRyoHy  B,D*  8vo.  5$.  Kmng|ons.  London,  1790. 

The  author,  in  his  preface,  gives  tins  plm  account  of  hb  work : 
<  The  fubjeft  of  this  work  originated  from  a  queiHon  propofed  in  the 
uhiverfity  of  Dublin,  by  the  provoft  and  fellows,  in  the  year  1775# 
entitled,  J  Dijfertation  on  tbt  Injluena  of  Religion  on  civil  Society.  The 
author’s  dilTertation  on  that  queftion  was  honoured  with  a  premium 
by  that  learned  fociety ;  and  in  the  year  1 780  he  was  enconraged  and 
prevailed  upon  by  the  late  Dr.  Forlayth,  who  was  eminent  for  erudi¬ 
tion,  to  enlarge  on  the  fubjed.’ 


.e  laments  that  fome  of  the  moft 
learned  and  ingenious  fellows  of  that  univeriity  did  not  undertake 
the  talk.  But  we  know  not  who  could  have  performed  it  with  better 
or  equal  fuccefs.  This  b  only  one  third  of  the  author’s  plan,  and 
is  divided  into  four  .feftions.  Thefe  treat  of  the  expediency  of  true 
religion  in  civilifed  dates,  with  the  origin  and  efFeAs  of  pagan  fuper- 
dition,  of  the  effedts  of  Judaifm  on  the  Hebrews  themfelves,  and  on 
the  fentiments  of  pagans ;  of  the  tendency  and  the  real  efFeds  of  the 
Chriltian  code,  and  of  the  origin,  progrefs,  and  efFeds  of  Mahomet- 
tnifin.  Were  it  not  for  the  references  to  the  unpublidied  part  of  the  per- 
i  formance,  which  are  rather  frequent,  this  volume  might  be  confidered 
\  as  an  entire  work.  We  are  happy  to  underdand  that  the  remaining 
I  parts  are  in  great  forwardnefs ;  that  the  work  meets,  as  it  well  deferves, 

I  with  the  approbation  of  the  rulers  of  the  church ;  and  that  it  has  al- 
1  ready  procured  the  author  fbme  preferment.  This  pretty  forcibly  au- 
i  thenticates  the  reputation  of  the  work,  and  is  an  application  of  church 
I  patronage  at  once  honourable  and  exemplary. 

I  Aar.  41*  jin  Inquiry  into  the  moral  and  political  Tendency  of  the  Reli* 
j  ghn  called  Roman  Catholic*  8vp.  3s.  Kobinfon.  London,  1790* 

This  is  a  maderly  apology  for  popery,  or,  however,  that  fpecles 
of  it  which  dill  remains  in  Great-Britain.  There  is  hardly  an  acqu* 
j  fation  which  has  been  brought  againd  this  perfecuted  fe£t  of  Chrif* 

'  dans  for  thefe  two  centuries,  which  is  not  here  fairly  met,  and  man- 
^  fully  conteded.  On  the  fundamental  argument,  the  verdiA  of  the 
public  b  paffed,  and  general  praftice  has  long  lengthened  the  dc- 
j  cifion.  But  our  brethren  of  that  communion  have  oeen  much  and  ' 

‘  grbfsly  calumniated.  And  we  are  fincerely  happy  to  meet  wlth^fqr*^ 

I  much  genius,  liberality,  and  good  fenfe,  exerted  in  repelling 
'  rics  to  which  they  have  hitherto  fubmitted  with  exemplar}'  patienA?.*^ 
;  We  hail  it  as  an  auipicious  omen  that  bigotry  on  both  fides  declineis/^ 
tod  that  the  time  hadens  when  no  degree  of  odium  fliall  attach  tb‘ 
toy  man  from  his  creed  or"  religious  connexions. 


; 


ft 
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Art.  42'ft  Am  Exflamcticn  9/  tbiTnuo  Firft  Chapiers  •/  Gemejii,  1 

J.  W.  Wright,  A.  Af.  CUrk.  38.  6d.  ftwed.  Blainire; 

Laadon»  1790. 

The  btentlon  of  this  work,  as  the  preface  informs  us,  is  to  con¬ 
vince  the  reader  that  there  is  nothing  incoherent,  unintelligible,  or 
abfurd,  in  this  ihort  hiilory  of  the  creation.  We  do  not  well  com¬ 
prehend  who  the  author  means  to  convince  by  this  elaborate  ex. 
planation.  It  is  at  leaft  not  the  Englifh  reader,  to  whom  his  claiCcal 
and  biblical  critlcifms  renders  the  fubjeft  tenfold  more  perplexed 
and  obfeure  than  ever.  Many  of  his  remarks,  however,  arc  appo- 
fite  and  well-grounded.  He  difeovers  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
Septuagint;  and  thole  accuflomed  to  iimilar  fiudies  bell  know  how 
to  appreciate  his  labours. 


Art.  43.  'Tht  Duty  of  a  Member  ef  Parliament  clearly  explained.  ]% 
a  Letter  frim  aHwemam  to  his  Son.  8vo.  IS.  Ridgeway.  Lon¬ 
don,  1790. 


'There  is  feme  arch  raillery,  and  much  dry  humour,  in  this  letter. 
It  is  written  in  a  grave,  didafttc  ftyic;  Even  Foote  never  blurted  his 
iartafms  with  a  more  inflexible  face.  Wc  know,  however,  there 
is  but.  one  forge  in  the  kingdom  from  which  fuch  wicked  ftories 
againft  the  mtnifter,  one  of  his  majefty’s  fecretaries  of  date,  the 
late  fpeaker  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  and  Sir  Jofeph  Mawbey, 
could  come.  But  we  can  tell  this  wag  that  the  imbeciUities  of  hu¬ 
manity,  which  he  delineates  with  fuch  a  malicious  pleafure,  are  not 
confined  to  one  fide  of  the  houfe  more  than  another ;  and  that  he  need 
not  have  gone  fo  far  from  home  for  examples,  as  no  group  of  indivi¬ 
duals  could  be  more  convenient  for  his  purpofe  than  his  own  friends. 

Art.  44*  9raASf  philologicaly  critical^  and  mi/celianitms.  By  tbt  Lk 
,  Arw.  yohmjoriiuf  D.D,  Archdeacon  of  London,  ReBor  of  St,  Dun/ias 


and  others  mrw  firfi  printed  from  the  Author* $  Manuferipts,  ovo. 

2  vols.  1 2S.  boards.^  White.  London;  1 790. 

Mod  of  the  artieWin  this  publication  have  already  received  the 
rerdifl,  and  for  yeats  enjoyed  the  approbation,  of  the  public.  The 
addenda  are  not  numerous,  nor  in .  themfelves  of  much  importance; 
but  are  valuable  as  coming  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  jortin,  whole  praifei 
are  high,  both  in  the  churches  and  the  learned  world.  The  varioul 


iiis  merits  were  previouily  and  unalterably  eftablilhed,  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  The  editor,  however,  with  a  laudable  veneration  for  s 
parent  fo  truly  illullrious  for  genius,  literature,  and  virtue,  hath  col* 
into  one  view  the  eulogium  of  friends  and  ilrangers,  both  na¬ 
tive  and  foreign  cotemporaries,  and  dedicates  them  to  the  memory  of 
a  father  of  whom  he  may  juftly  be  proud.  We  therefore  confider  th« 
wllole  as  a  monument  coufccrated  bf  filial  grautude  to  perpetuati 
pateroal  worth. 
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NATIO^NAL  AFFAIRS 

For  NOVEMBER,  1790. 

The  result  .of  our  long  nbgociation  with  Spaik,  which 
is  among  the  mod  prominent  features  of  this  months 
though  perhaps  as  fortunate  as  was  to  be  expected  at  a  crifls  of 
a  ftrong  and  growing  confederacy  againft  England,  has  not| 
however,  fully  gratified  thofe  fanguine  expe&atiocs  that  were 
excited  by  the  firmnefs  of  the  minifter  in  holding  a  high  tone 
to  the  Spaniards  at  the  beginning  of  the  conteft,  and  the  vigor¬ 
ous  preparations  .which,  with  the  unanimous  concurrence  of 
parliament,  he  has  been  enabled  to  make  between  that  period 
and  the  termination  of  the  difpute,*  Concerning  this  termin- 
atioo  different  fentiments  are  entertained ;  and  as  it  is  eafy,  in 
affairs  fo  complicated,  to  find  plaufible  arguments  on  either  iidc 
of  the  queftion,  *£ngli(bnien  are  in  general  guided  in  their  opi- 
nionc  of  the  Spanim^  Convention  by  their  particular  paffions, 
prejudices,  and  interefts. 

On  one  fide  it  is  urged,  that  the  convention  with  Spain  h 
vague  and  indefinite,  and  leaves  room,  nay  even  invites  new  quar* 
rels.  Britiih  navigators  are  prohibited  from  approaching  within 
ten  leagues  of  the  Spanifh  co^s  in  America;  nor  are  Britifla 
adventurers  perrnitted  to  fettle ^n  any  'pSt  of  the  weftem  (bores 
of  America  that  has  been  claimed,  or  confidered  as  belonging 
to  Spain.  But  ,our  (eamen  may  be  driven  on  the  Hifpan- 
American  coaft  by  diftrefs  of  weather  ;  and  the  vaft  and  unde¬ 
fined  pretenfions  of  t^  Spaniards  open  a  door  for  crufhing  any 
of  our  infant  colonies,  as  they  did  that  of  Nootka,  whenever 
ffiey  may  think  they  can  do  it  with  impunity.  Who  is  the  um¬ 
pire  to  determine  between  a.Spanifli  man  of  war  and  an  Eng- 
lifh  merchantlhip,  whether  the  (pot  where  they  chance  to  meet 
in  the  Pacific  Ocean  is  lefs  than  ten  leagues  from  land,  or  more 
than  twenty  i  ^  The  right  which  our  navigators  may  conceive 
they  have  gained  of  fre^om  in  the  South  Seas  on  the  one  part; 
and  the  awakened  jealoufy  of  the  Spaniards  on  the  other,  by  a 
collifion  almoft  cpnftantly  to  be  expeiled,  will  ftrike  out  fome 
fparks  to  proVoke  a  war— if  it  is  not  prevented  by  (heathing  the 
(word,  after  we  are  ready  tp  ftrike,  by  fome*  vague  declaration  of 
all  that  is  honourable  and  juft  in  the  plans  of  the  court  of 
Spain,  and  all  that  is  pacific  in  their  intentions.  Is  the  court 
of  London  then,  upon  repeated  outrages,  fo  eallly  (atisfied  f 

their 
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their  refentment  fo  cafily  appeafed  ?  Let  us  continue  to  give 
them  foft  words,  but  hard  blows ;  let  us  dieck  all  their  attempts 
to  obtain  a  footing  on  the  weftern  coaft  of  America,  fince  uc 
may  do  it  with  impunity.  Such  is  the  difpofition  of  the  Spa* 
niards,  and  fuch  the  tram  of  thinking  that  may  encourage  them 
to  carry  their  difpofition  into  adtion.  They  are  acquainted  that 
Mr.  Pitt  places  the  glory  and  the  (lability  of  his  adminiftratioa 
on  his  fmking-fund.  Peace,  it  may  be  inferred  from  the  laft  fpeech 
from  the  throne,  is  peculiarly  defirable  and  neceflary  under  our 
fyftem  of  gradudly  reducing  the  national  debt.  The  Spaniards, 
"therefore,  arc  aware  that,  on  thefe  principles,  we  will  bear  much 
before  we  undertake  a  trar  in  any  circumllances,  however  fa* 
vourable.  If  our  enemies  are  allowed  to  put  us  to  the  expence 
of  million  afr^er  million  with  impunity,  .they  may  reduce  us  to 
the  laft  extremity  by  mere  wantonnefs,  without  buffering  them- 
felves  any  of  the  difad  vantages  which  they  occafion  to  us; 
and  we  may  (hare  the  fate  of  the  civet-cat,  which  is  irritated 
until  it  peirifti  from  cxceftive  perfpiration.  The  Spaniards,  in¬ 
deed,  cannot  make  a  (hew  of  nayal  and  warlike  preparation 
without  expence  any  more  than  England ;  but  they  are  not  bur* 
thened  with  an  enormous  load  of  national  debt ;  they  dart  with 
this  overftrained  kingdom,  in  a  race  of  expence,  with  great  ad¬ 
vantage.  For  even  if  Spain  equals  England  in  expened,  dill,  if 
we  add  equal  things  to  unequal,  their  wholes  will  be  unequal. 
Farther:  if  by  this  hoftile  trifling,  this  ineiFcftual  provocation, 
our  credit  (hould  lad  as  long  as  that  of  our  opponents,  and 
that  the  credit  or  folvency  of  both  nations  Ihould'iail  together; 
there  would  remain  to  Spain  her  rich  mines,  her  wine  and  oil, 
and  other  refources ;  the  failure  of  credit,  and  public  as  well  as 
private  confidence,  to  Britain,  would  produce  her  ruin.  Public 
bankruptcy  and  private  diftruft  mud  terminate  in  a  general 
convuKion.  On  this  account  we  ought  to  have  received  an  in¬ 
demnification  of  our  expences,  in  fome  (hape  or  other,  from 
Spain,  as  an  a£t  of  juftice  with  regard  to  what  is  pad,  and  as 
(ecurity  againft  the  repetition*  of  infolence  and  injudice  in 
future. 

'Fhofe,  on  the  other  hand,  who  defend  the  treaty  with  Spain, 
obferve,  that  it  is  as  definite  and  exprefs  as  the  iiature  of  the 
fubje£ls  to  which  it  refers  admits.  Every  maritime  nation  in* 
fids  on  a  fuperiority  or  power  paramount  on  its  own  (hores ; 
and  Grcat-Britain,  in  particular,  has  cxercifed  this  right  in  its 
full  latitude.  Some  line  w^  to  be  drawn  for  regulating  Britift 
navigation  in  the  South  Seas,  and  the  fpecific  diftaiicc  of  ten 
leagues  was  juft  as  good,  at  lead,  as  any  other.  The  dignity 
of  Grcat-Britain  has  been  honourably  fupported  indeed  !  Since 
tbt  Spaniards  have  yileldcd  up  both  Nootka  and  all  that  we 
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chofe  to  appropriate  to  ourfelyes  on  the  unoccupied  coaft  of 
America,  to  the  terror  of  our  arms.  Thus  to  unite  the  blefil 
ings  of  peace  with  the  dignity  and  power  that  feldom  fefult  but 
from  the  mod  fuccefsful  war,  is  the  very  height  and  confum* 
motion  of  human  policy.  It  is  in  this  acceffion  of  dignity  and 
power  that  we  find  an  ample  as  well  as  noble  indemnification 
,fbr  the  expence  of  our  naval  and  military  preparations.  In  i 
flourifhing  and  extended  trade  we  fliall  foon  receive  full  com- 
penfatibn  for  our  expences  5  and  no  matter  what  the  intentions 
of  our  enemies  may  be,  fo  long  as  we  are  permitted,  by  a  free 
range  over  the  glooe,  to  draw  home  the  wealth  of  the  whole 
world  to  ourfelves  by  our  manufactures  ;  we  thereby  invigorate 
purfelves  for  frefh  armaments^  whenever  new.  infolence  may 
provoke  a  conteft. 

IThe  truth  is,  that  if,  on  the  one  hand,  it  can  feldom  happen 
that  there  is  not  reafon  to  be  fatisfied  with  peace,  fo,  on  the 
other,  that  |>eace  is  feldom  lading  which  is  produced  without 
either  gratifying  or  humbling  pride  and  revenge,  and  fettled 
without  the  interference  of  powerful  guarantees.  Spain  has 
ponceded,  but  with  a  frowning  countenance,  and  dill  grafpiirg 
the  handle  of  thefword;  and  die  will  undoubtedly  embrace  a 
more  favourable  opportunity  for  courting  a  frefh  quarrel  with 
Great-Britain,  whenever  die  thinks  that  die  may  rely  on  the  aid 
pf  France. 

FRANCE,  ^  " 

in  which  . public  af&irs  are  dill  in  extreme  confufion,  and  which 
\  ^pears  to  be  verging  to  a  civil  war,  is  not  in  a  condition  to 
give  edcClual  fiipport  to  a  war  againft  Britain  at  the  prefent 
poment.  The  deady  moderation  of 

THE  EMPEROR  LEOPOLD,  .  . 

^  the  political  circumdances  of  all  the  neighbouring  nations^ 
(eem  to  confpire  for  the  end  of  redoring  peace  and  good  order 
to  the^Audrian  Netherlands.  There  is  reafon  to  hope  that  the 
good  fehfe  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  towns,  and  their  regard 
to  property,  protected  by  the  jud  offers  of  Leopold,  and  the 
'mediation  of  the  triple  league,  will  foon  prevail  over  the  fimple 
^afants^  though  aCiuated  by  the  bigotted  partiiaos  of  Van-* 
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willing  to  niake  peace  .with  the  Porte,  on  condition  that  (be 
is  permitted  to  refume  and  to  profecute  her  pretenfions  when-* 
cverfhe  pleafes.  Give  her  the  Crimea,,  Oczakow,  Akierman, 
and  the  King  of  Pruffia,  with  his  allies,  entirely  neutral*. 

What 


i 
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What  is  this  but  mockery?  a  pacIHcation  to-ierve  an  imme-  ■ 
diate  purpofe ;  to  be  broken  when  her  reiburces  are  full,  and  I 
her  iquadrons  are  reoruited.  ■ 

ADMIKISTRATIOK.  B 

The  differences  that  are  fald  recently  to  have  taken  place  be<  >■ 
tween  Mr.  Pitt  and  the  Chancellor  have,  as  ufual,  evaporated  Iq  B 
a  few  frowns  and  high  words  on  the  one  part,  and  a  total  in.  B 

difference  on  the  other.  It  was  an  eafy  matter,  if  one  peer  B 

would  not  defend  adininiftration,  to  create  another  that  would.  B 
It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether  Lord  Gr— ville  will  have  B 
the  fame  weight  and  authority  in  the  upper  houie  as  the  Lord  B 
Chancellor.  B 

'  PEERAGES.  B 

Akhottgh  we  obferve  that  no  injury  is  done  to  any  in.  B 

dividual  by  a  multiplication  of  peers,  yet  the  difference  on  B 
this  point,  betwixt  France  and  En^and,  ftrikes  us  very  forcibly.  B 
In  the  former  kingdom,  peers  are  levelled  to  the  rank  oS  com-  B 
inoners  ;  but  from  the  pr^flon  of  creations  in  the  laft,  one  is  B 
kd  to  apprehend  that  it  is  the  deffgn  of  the  minifter  to  aA  in  a  B 
different  manner,  and  to  llhk  the  name  of  commoner  by  exaltinj  B  / 
stl  men  to  pterageu  fl 
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Page  195,  liaes  i;  and  17  from  the  bottom,  for  afet  read  ajit. 
297,  line  dele  the  full  Hop  afrer  the  word  infert 

■a  full  flop  after  the  word  httrrupud  in  the  line  following. 
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